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PREFACE. 



The design of the following pages is to direct 
attention to the peculiar doctrines held by the 
Society of Friends. In my former work illustra- 
tive of the peculiar practices of the sect, I 
abstained from doctrinal points ; considering such 
sl subject was of far too deep importance for 
a pen so little versed as mine in theological 
argument. The present work aspires only to 
attract attention to the subject, not to dogmatize 
on it. Those portions of the accredited writings 
of the Society which startled my own mind into 
aix unwilUng beUef that quakerism was not in 
accordance with the everlasting gospel of Jesus 
Christ, are here brought forward, ^ in the hope 
that they may be the means of leading others 
also to examine for themselves, and compare 
those writings with the Holy Scriptures. 

If it be said, that Friends can, and do explain 
the meaning of the expressions used by their 
writers, so as to show them in accordance with 
the Bible ; I would ask, why do they advisedly 
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IV PREFACE. 

persevere in the use of a phraseology which is 
blasphemous, until explained? Whoever will 
patiently examine George Fox's writings, and 
compare them with the occasional avowal of con- 
tinued belief in his doctrines, will clearly see, that 
Friends to the present day approve of them, 
without any reservation. 

In his book entitled " News coming out of the 
North," page 15, George Fox says, " I am the 
door that ever was, the same Christ yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever." In the title-page he says, 
" Written from the mouth of the Lord, from one 
who is naked, and stands naked before the Lord, 
clothed with righteousness whose name is not 
known in the world, risen up out of the north, 
which was prophesied of, but now is fulfilled." 

The " Yearly Meeting Epistle" of 1675 says, 
*' It is our sense, advice, admonition, and judg- 
ment, in the fear of God, and the authority of his 
power and Spirit, to Friends and Brethren in their 
several meetings, that no such slight and con- 
temptible names and expressions as calling men's 
and women's meetings — courts, sessions, or sy- 
nods ; that faithful Friends' papers which we testify 
have been given forth by the Spirit and power of 
God, are men's edicts or canons. Elders in the 
Church, Popes, and Bishops, ho such scornful 
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sayings be permitted among them, but let God's 
power be set upon the top of that unsavoury 
spirit that uses them." 

Edicts or canons are thus too contemptible in 
their meaning, to express the authority Friends 
consider due to their epistles. Pope or Bishop 
is too scornful an appellation for the Friend who 
claims equality with God. 

Friends assert that the only true and entire 
revelation of the Gospel was made to them by 
George Fox. They believe themselves to be the 
only people upon earth who hold " the truth as 
it is in Jesus." They believe George Fox to have 
been a true apostle, and that he was moved by 
the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit to 
call the people out of all creeds and churches, into 
a company of true spiritual worshippers of the 
Most High. They believe his words to be as 
true as the Bible, and his doctrines are called 
" The Truth." 

When George Fox forsook the trade of a jour- 
neyman shoemaker, his honest calling, he was 
for some time doubtful in what way to proceed as 
an empiric. The witch mania was then in full 
force, and credulity and fanaticism went hand in 
hand with superstition. In his " Journal," third 
edition, folio, edited by William Penn, printed 
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1765, from which my quotations are taken, we 
are told, " he knew not only a renewal of the 
heart, and a restoration of the mind; but the 
virtues of the creatures were also opened to him, 
so that he began to deliberate whether he should 
practise physic for the good of mankind." 

Preaching, however, seemed a better occupation, 
and he began that with a high hand. Like Maho- 
met, he went to heaven for ordination. He tells 
us, page 16, ^^ Now was I come up in the Spirit^ 
through the flaming sword^ into the paradise of 
God* I knew nothing but pureness, innocency, 
and righteousness, being renewed up mto the 
image of God by Christ Jesus; so that I was 
come up to the state of Adam, which he was in 
before he fell. I was at a stand in my mind ; but 
I was immediately taken up to see another state 
more steadfast than Adam's, even into a state in 
Christ Jesus that should never fall." No preten- 
sion could be higher. 

It seems strange to find in the present day a 
body of twenty thousand professing Christians, 
none of them poor or wholly uneducated, willing 
to prostrate their intellects before the teaching 

* Greorge ¥ox left his flaming sword to Nat. Mead, in 
bis will See Appendix. 
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of a few fellow creatures, whose assumption of 
inMlibility and dogmatical assertions may have 
been indeed devoid of all shadow of doubt to 
themselves individually, but certainly whose free- 
dom from error is not thereby established. 

Any religion, founded at a time when all the 
social and political elements of the kingdom were 
notoriously in a state of chaotic turbulence and 
unrest, when the style of argument and language 
common amongst all parties was unmeasured in 
its fenaticism, ought surely to be SjBverely tested 
by sober judgment now, instead of being as it is 
by the Friends, credulously and implicitly 
believed. 

The extraordinary method the Society adopts of 
deciding any question brought under its notice, 
is, doubtless, the reason for so long a continuance 
in this credulous belief of the sanctity and inM- 
libility of its founder. Let the question under 
notice be religious or temporal, important op 
trivial, the decision is always made by weight: 
tiiat is — ^by the dicta of the " weighty FriendsJ^ 
These for the most part have weighty purses also. 
A weighty Friend has only to say, "I am of 
opinion," without assigning any reason; he is 
supposed to be inspired, and the question is 
settled. None dares to ask a reason ; no *^ weighty 
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Friend" would condescend to give one. The 
government of the Society is thus entirely thrown 
into the hands of the most dangerous kind of 
oligarchy. The free spirit of inquiry is damped. 
ReUgion is degraded, and an assumed sanctity 
demands that the natural faculty of judging 
be renounced, and an implicit obedience be 
yielded. 

A quaker may be a member of parliament or 
of a municipal corporation, and in those assem- 
blies where matters of the gravest importance are 
to be determined, he may question the propounder 
of a scheme, and demand a reason to be given for 
it ; and the more searching his desire to come to a 
just decision leads him to be, the more credit he 
will get for wisdom and prudence. Before such 
an auditory, he would never dream of proposing 
any plan, without giving his own reasons for it, 
and being prepared to meet objections and diffi- 
culties; but when he takes his place on the 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly meeting seats, he 
must change his habits in toto; he must sit still 
with his hat on, his eyes cast down, stupidly 
silent; ask no questions, admit no doubts, but 
passively receive with docility whatever the 
" weighty Friends" judge fit to set before him. 
And if he is himself a " weighty Friend," in the 
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same way, he will inflict his own ideas on his 
tame auditory. 

There are many quakers who profit largely 
by this state of things, and who will therefore 
spare no pains to perpetuate it ; but the mass of 
the Society are objects of pity. They are unequal 
to the task of freeing themselves from the mental 
and bodily thraldom in which they Ue. Bom 
slaves to a system, the iron has bowed their 
spirits to its yoke. Moral courage is a rare 
virtue; its place is usurped by credulity and 
indiflFerentism. 

We are often told that it is no matter what 
opinions a man holds, so that he is only conscien- 
tious in maintaming them; and that it is no 
business of ours to endeavour to unsettle his 
mind, that no responsibility attaches to us. This 
is not a scriptural argument, and we, who have 
cause to thank God that we were not ourselves 
left to the blindness of a conscience which preju- 
dice had darkened, must evince gratitude for our 
escape from that plausible delusion, by telling 
others that a man should first ascertain what 
truth really is, before it is possible for him to 
hold that truth with a sound conscience. 

Conscience must be instructed in knowledge, 
before it can judge or determine wisely, otherwise 
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it will lead its credulous votaries astray, as it 
did St. Paul, who verily thought he was doing 
Grod service, whilst persecuting to death the 
martyrs of the Lord. 

Many of the Friends have no doubt whatever 
on their minds, that they are the most spiritually 
minded, and the purest worshippers Grod has on 
earth. Without taking the trouble of research, 
they have received this sentiment from their 
parents, and with a credulity amounting almost to 
imbecility they hold this belief as unflinchingly 
as if they had personally ascertained its truth. 

Friends do not pretend that George Fox was 
more than a man. They nevertheless accord a 
divine character to the revelations he has origi- 
nated. They yield implicit obedience to his ordi- 
nances. They have presumed to stamp with the 
great seal of heaven, those peculiarities, suigu- 
larities, and trivialities, which he presumptuously 
dared to introduce as a part of the gospel dis- 
pensation. He has fathered his own imagina- 
tions upon God, and they have cherished them 
as divine, although it is a sin against which the 
Bible provides both prohibitions and threaten- 
ings. 

Friends are not singular in seeming to them- 
selves to be the servants of God, and yet being 
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all the while their own masters. No error is 
more common. Self deception is an almost 
universal evil. Would we be delivered from it, 
we must not shrink from examination, from open 
discussion? K quite certain that we hold the 
truth, we are boldly ready to challenge the whole 
world to find out flaw or error in our system. 
It is a miserably poor homage we pay to our 
own creed, when we keep our idol shut up in the 
dark, as Friends do George Fox's writings. It 
is more degrading stijl, when we fear that even 
beneath our own touch it would crumble to 
atoms. 

The narrative into which I have introduced 
these subjects is partly fictitious. Each cha- 
racter, however, has had its prototype in the 
sect, each event narrated has occurred. Every 
sentiment put into the mouth of the speakers has 
already emanated from the lips of a quaker ; and 
the quotations are taken from the standard 
writers of the Society. With scrupulous care I 
have given each sermon^ in the exact words in 
which it was publicly spoken. As you would 
string beads together, so have I connected my 
siqiple history. The beads were prepared for 
me; I have only supplied the almost invisible 
thread which connects them together. 
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The Society of Friends wears a smiling face as 
she walks abroad in the world; when safe within 
the privacy of her own enclosure, this mask is 
laid aside. During the forty years that I lived 
in this enclosure, I saw much of the evils of the 
system, but like the other uninitiated members, I 
only thought with pain, how dreadfully wicked 
the whole world must be, when even amongst 
*Hhe little flock of pure spiritual worshippers" 
so much wickedness was to be found. I long 
believed, as I had been taught, that all Chris- 
tendom was in a state of dark apostasy, and that 
Friends were the alone possessors of *' The 
Truth." A personal event, comparatively tri- 
fling, was, thanks be to God, made instrumental 
to my deliverance from this delusion. Some 
" faithful, weighty, concerned Friends — standard 
bearers," having been guilty of flagrantly dis- 
honourable conduct, and the rules of the Society 
which so plausibly appear to promise justice, 
having been appealed to in vain ; when I found 
thatj instead of being censured, (although the 
false dealing was admitted, and gently blamed) 
they were suffered to continue it as long as it 
pleased them so to do ; when I saw great efforts 
made by other "faithful, weighty, concerned, 
Friends" to screen them, and that ultimately, 
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monthly and quarterly meetings came forward to 
countenance and aid them, I was induced to look 
into the records of quakerism to find a prece- 
dent ; and was there startled to discover that 
these " faithful Friends," and their accomplices, 
were but treading in the paths of George Fox ; 
and that the conduct which true Christians would 
instantly have reprobated as dishonest and false, 
was perfectly in accordance with the doctrines 
and practices of the primitive quakers. I found 
that, whilst professing to be sinless and perfect. 
Friends permit each other to transgress all the 
commandments of God, provided they uphold 
the testimonies of George Fox. In a book en- 
titled " The Spirit of the Hat," printed 1673, we 
are gravely told, "it is expedient to hush up 
complaints when they touch persons eminent in 
the ministry." In my research, I made the 
the discovery that quakerism, whilst using 
language of a Christian, applies it to the services 
of an Anti-Christ, and, that others may be saved 
the trouble and annoyance which I had, I send 
this work into the world, with an earnest 
prayer that it may be blessed by God, to the 
good of souls, to the exaltation of truth, and to 
the downfaU of error. 

Friends profess to worship God — they worship 
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only " nothingness," and a silent meeting, with- 
out Bible, prayer, praise, or thanksgiving, is most 
appropriate homage to that idol. They profess 
to be Christians — they bow before no Saviour, 
but only a something they call Qirist, in them?- 
selves. They profess to be guided by the Holy 
Spirit-they are guided by a miserable sub- 
stitute, which they call " best wisdom." They 
profess to honour the Bible — ^they dishonour it 
by setting their 'own writings above it. They 
profess to hold the truth — for truth they have 
substituted the delusions of Greorge Fox. 

Whilst truly grateful for the kind reception 
given by the public to my former work, I feel, 
more keenly than when first venturing to publish, 
the difficulty of my task, more sensitive to the 
criticisms which I have now learned to dread as 
well as to appreciate, more conscious of the im- 
portance of the subject I have ventured to 
handle, and more diffident of my own ability to 
serve the cause of righteousness and truth. 

Friends cannot stigmatise me more severely 
than they have done. " A blasphemer" and " an 
incarnation of moral depravity" are amongst the 
epithets bestowed upon me, for having dared to 
publish the incidents of my quaker life. Bad as 
these names are, they are mild, as you will see, 
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compared to those which George Fox and his 
disciples were wont to bestow upon the Bible, 
and upon the ministers of religion. 

Call me, dear Friends, any name you like, if it 
" eases your minds" to do so; only read my book, 
and think of it, and may our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in whose blood, shed on 
Mount Calvary, there is alone salvation to be 
found, lead you by His grace, out of all the vain 
traditions received from your visionary and 
fanatical predecessors, and bring you into the 
true fold — ^into the only home where the heavy 
laden are unburthened, where the weary are at 
rest, and where a light which it is impossible to 
counterfeit will lead you on from grace to glory. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Plainoess is one of the most obvious of our characteristics." 

J. J. GUBNEY. 

The slanting rays of the setting sun were cheer- 
fully streaming through the windows of a good- 
sized room, in one of the most respectable of the 
private streets in Dublin. A very elegantly neat 
tea-table was drawn to one side, the better to 
enjoy its gladdening influence, and the family 
gathered round it consisted of father, mother, 
one son, and two daughters. They were quakers, 
and their costume was strictly in accordance with 
the rules of the Society of Friends. The par- 
lour was all drab, relieved only by the highly 
varnished furniture, and the steel fire-irons, 
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2 SELECTING A EESIDENCE. 

which glinted back the sunbeams like polished 
mirrors. 

" How bright and pleasant the setting sun is !" 
said the father. " Look at the sky ; it is bright 
and red as molten gold." 

Susanna rose and walked to the window. " It 
is, indeed, beautiful," she said. " How delightful 
the country must be! Oh! how I wish you 
would take it into your heads to go spend a few 
weeks out of the town, where we might see 
something to relieve our sight. Come, Jenefer ! 
help me to prevail on father to indulge us this 
summer with a lodging at the sea-side, or some- 
where in the country." 

The father smiled, and answered, " It would 
not be difficult to persuade me; but what says 
mother? Martha, dear! shall we indulge the 
girls this summer? The town is very hot, and 
Susanna looks drooping. Shall we go to Ennis- 
keriy, or to Kingstown?" 

"Dear mother!" said Susanna, "say Ennis- 
kerry. Think of the flowers, the beautiful 
flowers, at that sweet little cottage on the hill, 
near the mountain, which we had before, and which 
father can always get for us. The grass is greener, 
the trees more beautiful, and the birds sing more 
sweetly there, than anywhere else in this wide 
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world, I do believe. Eustace is getting to look 
like an old man, with the weight of the world 
on his shoulders. The mountain breezes would 
aeon make Mm young agab; M.d u»Ie« he get, 
something to rouse him up, and to make him 
cheerful, it is my opinion he will either go mad, 
or begin to speak in meeting." 

" Susanna," said Jenefer, sternly, " how can 
thee speak so heedlessly? Remarks made in a 
spirit of levity might greatly impair our brother's 
usefulness if he should indeed be required to 
assume the ministerial office." 

" Nonsense, Jenefer, how thee does talk !" ex- 
claimed Eustace. " Why I had rather enlist 
as a soldier than turn preacher. Cannot you 
keep to the subject before you, and let me alone? 
I vote for Enniskerry ; although it can make no 
difference to me, as I must stay to look after the 
business." 

" Well," said the mother, " I think it would 
be very pleasant. We could get fruit, cream, 
and new-laid eggs in perfection, and plenty. I 
have no doubt the country air would do us all 
good. Jenefer, does not thee think so?" 

" There is one great objection," she answered, 
** which it seems strange to me you should all have 
forgotten. Enniskerry is so far from meeting, 
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that we could not attend regularly. I do not 
think that Friends are justified for the sake of 
health, or rather of pleasure, in absenting them- 
selves from meeting. There is a meeting-house 
near Kingstown, and benefit to ourselves, as well 
as to others, might result from attending there 
for a season. Eustace could often come out to 
see us, and as there are many Friends' families 
residing in the neighbourhood, we should have 
the advantage of their society?" 

" But," argued Susanna, " we have plenty, and 
too much of the society of Friends' families at 
home. It is change we want. Kingstown is 
like the city — shops and cars, crowds and dust. 
It is no doubt very pleasant for those who can 
partake of the amusements of the place ; but we 
could not even enjoy boating, with our Friends' 
bonnets on. Even walking on the pier is un- 
pleasant, one is so conspicuous ; and a nosegay is 
as great a rarity there as in toAvn. Oh ! let us 
go to Enniskerry. We can sit still in our par- 
lour on first-day morning, and that wiU be just 
as good as meeting." 

But Susanna's pleading was all in vain. The 
serious objection which Jenefer had started had 
much influence with the mother, who had long 
accustomed herself to consider her eldest daugh- 
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ter as the wisest and most prudent of the 
family. 

Jenefer was not so much beloved as Susanna, 
but she had far more power. She was not hand- 
some, but had a fine, tall, graceful figure; and 
she was several years older than her youthful 
and exceedingly lovely sister, of whom she was 
very jealous. 

Daniel and Martha Sillington were themselves 
a very handsome pair. He was a merchant, and, 
between his business, and the large property 
which his wife had brought him on their mar- 
riage, they were wealthy, and lived in the 
enjoyment of all the necessaries and comforts of 
life. 

Eustace, the only son, now twenty-five years 
of age, younger than Jenefer, and older than 
Susanna, was a well-looking young man. His 
dress, like the generality of quaker young men, 
was simple and unpretending. The practised 
quaker eye would observe some minute round- 
ings on the corners of his coat, which marked 
his connexion \vith the society; but these were 
so studiously unobtrusive, that in his intercourse 
with strangers, his coat would pass unnoticed, 
and he had, on purchasing a hat, for several 
years past been careful to select one, the brim of 
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which should be an imperceptible degree nar- 
rower than the last ; so that Jenefer, who watched 
this article with care, was unable to complain, 
although the result now arrived at was evident 
to all — a hat on which no comment could be 
made. 

It was finally resolved, that Jenefer and her 
father should the following day go to Kingstown, 
and hire a furnished house for the four sununer 
months. 

When Jenefer had gone up stairs to put on 
her bonnet and shawl, Susanna drew near her 
father, and playfully gave many directions for the 
selection of their house, ending with, " And 
above all things, dear father, choose a pleasant 
sitting-room, with red window-curtains, a look- 
ing-glass in a gilt frame, and pictures on the 
walls, if possible ; for it is very pleasant to have 
such things to look at, and thee knows it is no 
harm in a furnished lodging." 

He smiled, and kissing her fondly, promised 
to gratify her, but warned her, " Do not say a 
word to Jenefer or mother about the red curtains, 
or they would scold thee, my pet, for having such 
unfriendly tastes." 

"I know they would," she replied, ''but I 
know, too, that Jenefer would herself prefer a gaily 
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furnished house, as the plain Friends always do* 
It affords an unfailing topic of conversation 
when Friends call in to pay a visit ; we like to 
say, ' Did thee ever see anjrthing so vulgar as 
these high colours are?' it causes a pleasant 
feeling to think how our own sober drabs evince 
a genteel taste ; I think," added Susanna, sighing, 
" I must be very vulgar, for I love blue, and red, 
and gold." 

Martha SilUngton, having an appointment to 
meet Peggy Austin, with whom fjhe had been 
nominated by the last monthly meeting to visit 
Ann Jackson, an English governess, who had 
lately come to reside in a Friend's family, and to 
inform her of the receipt and acceptance of her 
certificate of membership, went out early in the 
day, leaving Susanna all alone. 

AlS soon as the door had closed on her mother^ 
Susanna sent a servant to the circulating library 
for a new book. She then arranged some small 
articles of bijouterie^ nicely-bound books, and 
some engravings, on the tables, and in a few 
minutes gave the room an air of taste and neat*' 
ness. She opened her work-box of tortoiseshell, 
inlaid with silver, and laid the implements for 
needle-work with careless grace beside it; un- 
folded pieces of clear muslin, and opened a 
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delicate white silk handkerchief, as if she were 
preparing to hem it, " Now the room is ready 
for visitors," she murmured. " I am sure I hope 
some will come to-day: it is so stupid here 
aU alone." She then ran up stairs to arrange 
her own attire, that when the expected volume 
came, she might enjoy it without watching the 
usual hour to dress. 

Susanna knew that she was very handsome. 
Once, when her mother and Jenefer had sorely 
tried her naturally very sweet temper, and she 
was hastening to her room to hide the burning 
cheek and streaming eyes, her father had met 
her, and throwing his arms tenderly around her, 
had asked, " What ails thee, my beautiful pet ?" 
The loving act, and still more the flattering 
words, had sunk deeply into her memory. The 
eyes and the tongue, too, of more than one 
admirer, had told the same tale, and her looking- 
glass, also, confirmed the story. She now 
loitered longer than usual before its bright re- 
flection, and, gazing, thought, — "brown hair, 
white skin, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, red lips, white 
pearly teeth — how is it that Friends are not bom 
all drab? We ought to be all one colour, or all 
shades of one colour — a livid green would do — 
or a muddy yellow — or a light shade of brick 
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colour, would not be objectionable ; but my face 
is not fit for a Friend, nor for a Friend's dress, 
for it does not match it ; and as I cannot alter 
the face, ought I not to alter the dress, and bring 
the two into some unison ? Jenefer would say, 
that was carnal reasoning, but her face does 
match her dress very well, I do not think she 
could wear anything more becoming, for clear 
muslin and grey silk do give some appearance of 
elegance to her ; but they do not suit me, and I 
do not think it is right for me to disfigure my- 
self. Friends insist upon our taking up the 
cross, and say it is the way to the crown — 
perhaps so ; but why do they make me carry it ? 
It is no cross at all to themselves to dress plain : 
they take pride in it. The cross part of the 
thing is only to us, young people, who do not 
wish for a cross, or know how to value the privi- 
lege of carrying it. But what use in thinking 
about it? I cannot help myself, A Friend I 
must be, and drab I must wear — ay, and," she 
added, bitterly, " a hypocrite I must be, appearing 
to the world to think that there is religion in 
my dress, when I know there is none. The 
veriest kitchen-maid is happier than I am. She 
may dress any way she pleases, and no one minds 
her, or thinks of how she is clad ; but I cannot 
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even go into the street in comfort, — ^my bonnet is 
so conspicuous, it attracts attention." 

A blush, bright and delicate as the opening 
petals of a moss rose, suffused the neck, brow, 
and cheek of Susanna, as memory recalled the 
scene of yesterday. She and Jenefer had gone 
out shopping, and as they passed along Merrion- 
square, a young officer in undress had exclaimed, 
" How very lovely !" The sisters had both in- 
stinctively looked round, to see what the object 
of admiration was. The officer immediately 
saluted them. Offended at the liberty, and 
vexed with themselves for having turned round, 
they hastened on in silence, Jenefer walking 
more erect, and with a firmer step, and Susanna 
so nervous, that she allowed her parasol to slip 
from her hand. Quick as thought the gentleman 
sprang forward, and, gracefully presenting it, 
said, "Pardon me, beautiful lady, I did not 
mean to offend, but it is so rarely that mortal 
eyes are permitted to gaze on the face of an 
angel, that it is impossible to refrain from admi- 
ration, even though," he added, smiling comically, 
" a cloud surrounds the lovely vision." Susanna 
took the parasol, with a frown, to uphold her 
dignity, and a smile at the extreme compliment, 
but she did not speak. 
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After passing dovm more than one street in 
silence, Jenefer said, " How disgustingly vulgar 
officers are! I am sure no member of our so- 
ciety would be capable of such rudeness as to 
address a female in the street. What did the 
man mean, Susanna, by a cloud ? Thee was of 
course the angel." 

"Which of us is the angel, I cannot say/^ 
replied Susanna ; *' but there cannot be any doubt 
that the ugly bonnet is the cloud." 

"Ah! perhaps so," said Jenefer, "I did not 
think of that." 

Susanna knew right well that it was the repul-^ 
sive expression of Jenefer's face that was com- 
pared to the cloud, but she laid the blame gladly 
on her bonnet; whilst she kindly relieved her 
sister from a suspicion of the unwelcome truth. 
The recollection of this occurrence, and seeing 
herself blush so deeply at the bare thought, an- 
noyed the young girl. Should Jenefer speak of 
it in the family, and then should the colour rise, 
as doubtless it would, what would they all say 
and think? It was a disagreeable thought, and 
she foresaw that trouble would result from it. 
So in her wisdom, she resolved to think of it 
constantly, and to say over to herself the flatter- 
ing words, in the expectation that, as she did not 
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care for the gentleman, indeed, believed she would 
not know him if she chanced to meet him again, 
that, familiarising herself to the scene, she might 
get so hardened to it that no teU-tale colour 
would rise at an unlucky moment. 

The book— a new novel — came, and Susanna 
soon became fascinated with the tale ; so much 
so, that when her maid informed her that Mr. 
Ralph Monejonore had called with a present of 
a beautiful bunch of flowers, and when told that 
all but herself were from home, had requested to 
be indulged with the favour of her company for 
a few minutes : she declined to receive him, and 
bade the maid say she had a headache, and was 
not well enough to receive visitors. 

The maid returned and said, " Mr. Monejonore 
says. Miss, to teU you that he thinks he can cure 
your headache, as he has some headache snuff in 
his pocket ; and he hopes you will come down, 
for he wants very particularly to speak to you." 

"I will not go down, Jane," she replied ; " he is 
a forward, impudent feUow ; but do not tell him 
that : say I have a bad headache, and am too ill 
to get off my bed." " Officers disgustingly vul- 
gar indeed! Jenefer says so," she thought; "but 
I think her pet Ralph Moneymore, the dear 
religious youth, is ten times more disgustingly 
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vulgar. He is a forward creature to ask twice to 
see me. I wish they would not encourage his 
coming to the house so often. Yet he always 
brings something with him. Flowers for me,— 
pious books for Jenefer, — and game for my mother. 
I am glad to get the flowers, however, although 
they do come from his great, ugly, red hands." 
She settled herself again to read, but Jane re- 
turned. 

" Mr. Moneymore says, Miss, that he will sit 
down in the parlour and wait for half an hour; 
that he is not in any hurry, and he hopes your 
poor head will soon be well." 

Susanna was provoked at the repeated inter- 
ruptions. She desired the servant to beg Mr. 
Moneymore would not trouble himself to wait, as 
it was not convenient to receive him. " Get him 
out of the house any way you can, Jane," she 
added, " for I will not come down to him." 

She listened with much satisfaction to the 
noise of the hall-door opening and shutting. 
Jane did not return, and she was satisfied the 
intrusive Friend had gone away. She resumed 
her book, but the spell was broken, her thoughts 
were scattered, and wondering what had induced 
him to urge an interview with her, and fearing 
that it might have been some message for her 
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mother or Jenefer which she ought to have re- 
<5eived, she paced the room, looked out of the 
window, and then resolved to go downstairs and 
put the flowers in water. Descending, she saw 
Jane come out of the parlour, shut the door after 
her, and hasten to the kitchen. " I am sorry I 
left my work-box open," she thought ; " that girl 
has been rummaging it, and taking my needles." 
She opened the door : a very beautiful nosegay 
was on the table; she hastened forward, and 
raised it with delight. A slight noise attracted 
her attention : she turned round, and there, be- 
hind the door, sat Ralph Moneymore, grinning 
with delight at the success of his scheme. He 
immediately rose, took her hand, which she 
almost refused, pressed it in both of his, and 
sympathizingly inquired how her headache was; 
hoping she had not hurried herself inconveniently 
in coming down to receive him. 

" Well," she replied, quietly, " it is not conve- 
nient to me ; but if thou hast anything to say, 
pray let me hear it quickly. Some important 
message from the meeting for my mother or 
Jenefer, I suppose?" 

"Nay," he answered; "but, dear Susanna, 
wilt thou not sit down ?" 

Dear Susanna ! Her blood was hot before at 
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hi8 impudence — ^it now boiled madly; but she 
retained her cold, calm look of pride. He shut 
the door, and then handed her a chair, drawing 
<me for himself as close as possible. 

" I met thy mother, and Peggy Austin," he 
said. " They are gone to take a drive now. I 
heard Peggy say she felt a little ailing, and would 
be obliged to thy mother to take her a drive for a 
few miles into the country. It is very kind of thy 
mother to employ her carriage and horses, as she 
so often does, in the service of those dear Friends 
who are not in circumstances to indulge them- 
selves ; but I have no doubt, the satisfaction she 
feels in her own mind is more than a recom- 
pence." 

Susanna sat quite silent. 

"Hast thou heard that Madge and James 
Jones, from America, have arrived in town? 
James is not a minister, but he was led to appre- 
hend that it was his duty to accompany his wife 
in her prospect of service to this country : as he 
is an elder in the meeting, he is included, I under- 
stand, in her certificate." 

He paused, but Susanna made no reply. 

" They will remain, I believe, for about a week 
with Richard Mippleton. He very kindly received 
them on their landing; and then thy cousin, 
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Reuben Stephenson, told me he expected they 
would favour thy aunt Abigail, by remaining 
under her roof during the remainder of their stay 
in town. It is a nice arrangement ; for as there 
are several rather scattered families of Friends 
living near Richard Mippleton's, they can have 
the convenience of his carriage to pay those 
visits." 

He waited again for a reply. "I fear/' he 
said, " my conversation wearies thee. Art thou 
suffering much from headache?" and he laid 
his hand on hers. She withdrew it, as if stung 
by a nettle. " I thought," she said, " thou had 
a message for my mother, and I am waiting a 
long time to hear it." 

"Nay," he replied, "I have no message to 
give. I did not say I had. I only called, be- 
cause knowing thou wert all alone, I thought it 
would be kind to pay thee a visit. I have heard 
thee say thou wast fond of company ; and," he 
added, looking up into her face, and smiling 
with perfect self-complacency — " I greatly enjoy 
a sociable, pleasant little conversation like this, 
when we can have it undisturbed." 

She instantly rose up. He sprang forward to 
place himself between her and the door. — " Thou 
must not go," he said; "really thou must not 
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leave me yet ; I have half-an-hour longer to re- 
main, and I have much to say to thee." 

" Thou must say it some other time, then," 
slie said, and crossing over to the bell, pulled it 
very violently. 

Jane had been listening at the door, and in- 
stantly opened it. " Open the hall door for Mr. 
Moneymore, and show him out," she commanded, 
and out he slunk without another word. 

Jane hastened back to her young mistress, 
who, provoked almost beyond endurance, was 
unable longer to repress her feeling of indigna- 
tion. " Jane," said she, " why did you not teH 
me that man had remained in the parlour ? I 
thought he had gone before I came dowh." 

The girl was really sorry to see her so an- 
noyed; and being very fond of her, and often 
employed to perform secret services for which 
she was amply remunerated ; and, moreover, 
having a personal dislike to Kalph Moneymore, 
she confessed that he had given her a half-crown 
piece to allow him to open and shut the hall 
door, and then to return and seat himself in the 
parlour, expecting the flowers would attract her 
down. 

" There is another half-cro-wn for you, Jane, 
for telling me," she said ; " and now, mind what 
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I say; take all he offers you, and let me just 
know what he wants you to do. I will screen 
you, and perhaps play a trick on him at the 
same time; but mind, Jane, this is a secret 
between you and me." The girl gladly entered 
into the scheme, and promised herself much in- 
creased influence, as well as gains; whilst the 
idea of a counterplot, and the prospect of making 
her services indispensable, elevated her in her 
own estimation. 

Ralph Moneymore was not bom a quaker. 
He was the son of a man Friend who had been 
disowned for marrying out of the society. His 
mother died whilst he was an infant. He had, 
however, as is not unfrequently the case with 
children so circumstanced, been received into 
membership at seven years of age ; when, by the 
desire of some of his quaker relatives, he had 
said, to a committee of men Friends who were 
appointed by the monthly meeting to visit him, 
that "he would like to be a Friend;" imme- 
diately after which confession of faith, he was 
received for education into one of the Friends^ 
provincial schools, where he remained for seven 
years, the full term allowed, with scarcely any 
expense to his father, who was glad to get the 
burden off his hands by any means. When 
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school was ended, Ealph went to live entirely 
among his mother's relatives— so that his boy- 
hood had undergone changes of scene and tuition. 
Such religion as is to be learnt out of the 
Friends' Catechism, he had by rote. Practical 
religion had never come under his observation. 
He was, as a boy, unnaturally keen; and the 
impulses of his heart, which should have been 
cultivated into affections, were from neglect, and 
the privation of all chUdish sympathy, converted 
into distrust, cunning, and deceit. He was now 
about twenty-seven years of age. A low small 
figure; his face had a peculiarly keen look, 
piercing eyes, a large nose and a remarkably 
wide mouth. He was always smiling. Even in 
meeting, and when, as he would himself say, he 
was favoured with permission to sit with Friends 
when they were "having an opportunity,"* the 
smile remained upon his mouth. His manners 
were particularly gentle and insinuating — soft 



* An opportunity means the silence which ministericg 
Friends &11 into when paying occasional visits, or under ap- 
pointment from the meetings to sit with individuals or fami- 
lies. They are then directed to become "very deep and 
weighty in spirit, labouring with ardour of soul, suited to the 
occasion, for the arising of the ancient spring of life." — Boos 
OP MnruTES, p. 161. 
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and courteous. If you had but a finger ache 
he would tenderly sympathize with you. His 
good nature bordered on ofiiciousness. His 
anxiety to please, and to become a general 
favourite with " the weighty Friends," was un- 
wearied; and he succeeded, as they always do 
who lay themselves out to please, and are un- 
scrupulous in the use of flattery. 

Susanna Sillington was the only individual on 
whom all his arts and his flatteries had been 
exhausted in vain. The society he had moved 
in among his relatives was not remarkably good, 
although he often spoke of his "worldly con- 
nexions" as if they were votaries of fashion, 
immersed in all the follies and vanities of life, 
and adorned with all the attractions which 
polished manners give to elegance and wealth. 
Kalph was too careful and constrained ever to 
appear at his case; but when he felt himself 
greatly at fault, his error was frankly acknow- 
ledged, whilst, with a meek sigh, he would 
regret that he had only had the privilege of 
partial training amongst the people of his affec- 
tions. His dress was made of the most superfine 
cloth. Light-coloured trowsers, and a brown 
coat; black silk vest, and white neck-tie. His 
hat was white, and very broad-brimmed. In 
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his person he was studiously neat and clean, and 
no dandy on the club-house steps could show a 
more highly-polished or a better-made boot. He 
was a general merchant, and well supplied at all 
times with money. He loved Susanna with as 
intense an affection as his nature was capable of. 
Her beauty had captivated his fancy ; her good, 
humour and playful conversation had charmed 
him since the first evening they had met; and 
now, his pride was piqued to find the onl)'' one 
he really cared for so indifferent to him. 

Balph had repeatedly tried his hand at fascina- 
tion. He had succeeded, too, in so far ingra- 
tiating himself into the favour of different young 
women Friends, as to feel that he had but to 
propose, to be accepted ; and he had also ascer- 
tained that pleasing fact, without laying himself 
open to the charge of jilting. So bland and free 
to all females, and so officiously polite to every 
one, that those he had been practising on were 
obliged to content themselves by thinking that 
they had deceived themselves and that he had 
no ulterior meaning in the pointed assiduities 
bestowed on them; in short, that his manner 
was that of a courtly man of fashion, who had 
not been able to divest himself of unquakerly 
habits. 
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Susanna, having some knowledge of the man- 
ners of the " people of the world," which she had 
derived from books, was not deceived in Ralph 
Moneymore. She knew of his having drawn 
out the affections of her cousin, Experience 
Stephenson, and was indignant at the unmanly, 
simpering affectation with which he spoke of 
" poor dear Experience having allowed her feel- 
ings to become manifest in his favour :" but she 
had no idea of his attachment to herself; and it 
was in the belief that he was presuming to act 
towards her in the same way as he had to her 
cousin, that she had courageously dismissed him 
80 unceremoniously. 

Evening brought back the family, and the 
refreshing cup of tea went round, its genial and 
exhilarating aroma shedding a gladdening influ- 
ence on each. Jenefer and her father told of 
their successful excursion. 

" I hope," said the father, " you will all like 
the situation we have selected. It commands a 
fine sea view — there is a small garden — not very 
fer from the baths, or the railway, and within a 
pleasant walk of the meeting-house — or drive, 
for mother. The house is new and well fur- 
nished " — and he smiled at Susanna in a loving 
way, which told her her gay fancy had not been 
forgotten. 
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" I think," said Jenefer, " we have been led to 
select a suitable place/' 

"Led to select!" repeated Eustace. "Why 
Jenefer, one would think thee was aspiring to a 
seat in the gallery." 

"Jenefer is quite right," said the mother; "in 
all things, a consistent Friend is led by the light 
within, the only safe guide; and I wish, Eustace, 
thou wast more attentive to the guiding of that 
light. I am not satisfied at all with thee latterly^ 
Jenefer and I have had several serious conver- 
sations about thee, and I have only waited for an 
opportunity of telling thee, that 1 consider that 
coat thou hast on, as quite a disgrace to the 
family. It was only to-day that Peggy Austin 
told me several Friends had remarked how 
inconsistent thy dress had become. It has ever 
been the first wish of my heart that my family 
should be 'consistent,' and thy father and myself, 
and I will add, thy sister Jenefer, have ever set 
thee an example of Friendliness." 

"Indeed you have, my dear mother," he 
replied, smiling, " and so has Susanna, only, poor 
thing, she does not look so consistent — her face 
wont let her. However, I will pay due attention 
to thy admonitions, and to Jenefer's suggestions, 
and to Peggy Austin's tittle-tattles, and if I feel 
called on to make the surrender of my poor old 
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coat, I hope I may be made willing to take up 
the cross, and buy myself a new one of a 
more consistent make, and of course a finer 
texture." 

" Now, Jenefer," said the mother, with much 
self-complacency, " I told thee I would speak 
boldly to Eustace, and I knew he would yield to 
my wishes. I am glad it is over, for I do not 
like to appear even to blame thy brother : but 
his afiectionate and good-humoured yielding to 
thy wishes is very cheering, and I trust he will 
have the reward of peace." 

" Ah !" replied Jenefer, " I am afraid there is 
too much lightness in Eustace's manner. His 
words are satisfactory enough, but I do not like 
to see him glancing over in that ridiculous way 
to Susanna, and — " she hesitated a moment, and 
then continued, " and to my father. It bespeaks 
a want of solemnity ; and shows me, at any rate, 
that he does not feel as he ought the importance 
of the subject. Eustace," she continued, very 
gravely, " it is an important subject, and thou 
ought not to treat it lightly. Thou hast, it is 
true, arrived at man's estate, and perhaps thinks, 
thou art quite able to judge what is right and 
proper for thee to do; atid no doubt thou art 
fully competent to do so, but thy time and 
thoughts are so occupied with thy daily business, 
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that thou canst not be expected to pay so much 
attention to the consideration of Society matters 
as we women can ; and therefore, it would save 
thee trouble to follow simply the counsels of thy 
mother : surely thou dost not doubt either her 
affectionate interest in thy well being, or her 
competency to direct thee in a due adherence to 
the peculiarities of our religious Society? Our 
learned and worthy predecessor, William Penn, 
in speaking of Friends neglecting the discipline 
or customs of our Society, says, 'The better 
liver the more dangerous if not a conformist.'— 
( Address to Protestants, p. 245. ) Their 
general conduct being so blameless, induces me 
greatly to dread the danger thou art in from 
adopting a conformity to the world.'* 

" Very clever, Jenefer, very clever; thee 
deserves a seat in the gallery," laughed Eustace. 
" Oh ! poor coat," and he stroked down the 
sleeve, " who would think that Friend Jenefer 
would make a sermon off thee ? But seriously, 
Jenefer, I fear it would scarcely be right *o lay 
the burden of my dress on my mother, or on thee 
either, for thee would no doubt share it with her, 
and counsel her about it. I remember when I 
was a little boy, that mother kept me dressed up 
with three large pearl buttons on my shoulder- 
blades, to keep up my little grey cloth trousers. 
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I did not like it then, and I am afraid 1 am too 
far gone in unrighteousness to be inclined to like 
the three pearl buttons again ; besides, I am not 
so wholly absorbed in business, but I can make 
time to run over to the tailor. I do not think it 
would look nice to see thee and mother going 
into the tailor's shop to order clothes for a big 
man like me — eh, Jenefer? But come, tell us 
when are we to move to Kingstown?" 

" We have taken the house from next second 
day," said the father, for Jenefer was sunk into a 
solemn and dissatisfied looking silence. She 
was trying "to sink into nothingness," there to 
find a reply to what she deemed her brother's 
sinful disregard of the coat peculiarity; but, 
before the words came to her, the time for speak- 
ing them was gone, and the subject completely 
<5hanged, Susanna having promptly aided her 
father and brother in their attempt to change 
the subject of conversation. 

Susanna told them of Kalph Moneymore's 
visit and present of flowers, but she concealed 
the rest of the story ; she did not tell how she 
had turned him out of the house. She rightly 
guessed he would submit to the indignity, and 
soon come back as if nothing had happened. 

The family were soon comfortably settled in 
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their new abode. All their numerous acquaint- 
ances had visited them. The Dublin Friends, 
desirous of indulging in a day's pleasure, found 
it very convenient to call on dear Martha Sil- 
lington, whose good housekeeping was as no- 
torious as the ready hospitality with which she 
furnished a plentiful repast. The Sillingtons 
were all generous and open handed. No one 
visited their house without being oflFered refresh- 
ment, and rarely was even a beggar sent away 
without relief. Ignorant of the meaning of po- 
verty or want, ignorant of the misery and des- 
titution, the wretchedness and * squalor which 
abound in the city, they were yet always ready 
to give freely of their abundance when asked for 
it; and they felt a sincere pleasure in the indul- 
gence of these benevolent feelings. They were 
not in the habit of visiting the poor. Martha 
Sillington and Jenefer were constant in oversee- 
ing the management of the few poor women who 
were dependent on the meeting for their support ; 
but these were all living in clean, furnished rooms ; 
not really poor people who knew the tyrant 
Poverty, and struggled to keep bare soul and 
body together. 

Martha Sillington had never been accustomed 
to visiting such scenes, and now she felt, at her 
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time of life, and with hex delicate nervous system, 
it would not be advisable she should go into 
contact with wretchedness, and perhaps disease. 
Jenefer said, " Friends had quite enough to do 
among themselves." She felt herself particularly 
called to visiting invalid Friends, and she consi- 
dered it a high privilege to sit solemnly at the 
bed-side of a sick Friend. On one of these 
occasions she sat in silence, in deep silence, and as 
a minister chanced to call, and hold " an oppor- 
tunity'' with the sufferer, Jenefer was most glad 
to be a partaker of the mystical period ; but she 
had to endure a mortification on her return 
home, when expatiating to her mother, with the 
quintessence of piety, on the feeling of solemnity 
which she had experienced, and the sympathy 
which had been as a covering to her mind, whUe 
the opportunity lasted. ' Susanna, glancing gaily 
over at Eustace, added : " And the port wine, 
and the plum cake, Jenefer, what effect had they 
on thy feelings? Wast thou moved to partake?" 
"Of course," she said, "refreshments were 
handed round, and of course I partook of them ; 
but it is painful to speak, you treat the most 
solemn subjects with such irreverence. Sickness, 
pain, and death are solemn realities ; you jeer at 
them, as if you imagined an exercised mind 
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could visit such scenes, and remain unmoved; 
but I hope I may be enabled to continue in the 
path of duty, and that you may both be led to 
regret the levity you are now strengthening each 
other in." 

*' Jenefer, my dear Jenefer," said the mother, 
" thou hast chosen the better part. I hope thou 
will not be discouraged. I think the call thou 
hast received is very clear. I hope thy brother 
and sister will feel it right to abstain from making 
comments, so calculated to wound thy feelings." 

" Indeed, mother," answered Eustace, " we had 
no idea of hurting her feelings, or of speaking 
irreverently; but when Jenefer wants to make 
us think that she is particularly pious, because 
she goes so often to visit sick Friends ; and talks 
of solemnity of mind, and her covering of 
sympathy, and such cant phrases; we cannot 
understand why it is, that her piety hever calls 
her to visit poor people. She only goes where 
the cake and the wine are sure to be handed 
round; and yet, I suppose, the soul of a poor 
man, is as valuable as the soul of a Friend." 

"Jenefer, dear, answer thy brother thyself; 
thou art fully competent to do so," said the 
mother. 

Jenefer clasped her fingers together, and slowly 
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twirling her thumbs, remained silent for a couple 
of minutes, and then said, " I have not felt that 
it was required of me to visit the poor. The 
Lord does not require the same service of us all. 
I have been given to understand, that my services 
among Friends are acceptable in the Divine 
sight ; and although I humbly feel that I am but 
a child in experience of spiritual things, still per- 
haps, by faithfully following the guiding of the 
light vouchsafed to me, I may become useful. I 
cannot answer thy question, Eustace, as to the 
comparative value of souls ; but I think, as the 
Lord has deigned to call its, His chosen and 
peculiar people ; and has given to us^ so many pre- 
cious promises, that we are warranted in assuming 
that we are they whom He has promised to watch 
over as the apple of His eye. It is not wise to 
look into the state of either the rich or the poor 
who belong to the world. We do not know how 
it will be with them, nor does it concern us to 
inquire ; but the command is very positive to us^ 
* Come out from amongst them, my people, and 
be ye separate.' Thy idea of visiting the sick 
poor seems very plausible, but if carried out, it 
would prove a specious device of the enemy, and 
lead to mixings up with others. Besides, such 
people cannot appreciate our silent worship, they 
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cannot unite in our solemn spiritual waiting. 
There might be danger also of coming in contact 
with their priests and clergymen, which would 
be very trjring, and might call for painful and 
humiliating explanations of our peculiar religious 
views, unsuited to a sick listener ; and not likely 
to be productive of good, for experience tells us, 
that persons who consider themselves wise and 
learned in religion are the most likely to remain 
hardened in their false views of truth. No, I 
would give money freely to relieve the bodily 
wants of my feUow creatures, but my spiritual 
ministrations I think right to confine to our own 
people." 

" Well," replied Eustace, " I am not religious, 
and I hope I never may be so, for all the religious 
people I know are very uncharitable and dis- 
agreeable. It is not consistent for them to enjoy 
any pleasure but eating and drinking ; and they 
seem to think it a sign of piety to force others to 
be contented with the same kind of happiness as 
they are. I wonder how the pious people will 
manage to be contented in heaven ; for there, I 
suppose, every one is to be good humoured, con- 
tented, and happy ; and in our Society, we know, 
they are never satisfied, unless when constraining 
others to give up all pleasure and enjoyment that 
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is not consistent with their notions. Now, 
Jenefer, as I see thee is aspiring to a seat in the 
gallery, of course thee is competent to explain 
Friends' views; tell me, pray, how thee has 
found out, that our Society is, of all the people 
upon earth, the chosen and peculiar people of the 
Lord?" 

"There are many ways," she replied, "by which 
to ascertain that important truth. The scripture 
is very clear on that point. * Fear not, little Jlock, 
for it is your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.' Of all the various professors of 
Christianity, Friends are * the little flock.' Many 
of the worldly-minded professors of protestantism 
seem to forget this unerring word of Holy Writ. 
It is for the express purpose of adding to their 
flock, that missions are sent into all parts of the 
world. They want to have large flocks. They 
cannot submit to the humiliation of being a little 
flock. And therefore, I think, as our society is 
willing to be small in number, and has been 
preserved from an unwholesome increase, although 
so long living amongst the people, that the pro- 
mise of the kingdom does especially belong to 
us." 

" That is the reason, I suppose," said he, " that 
Friends object to our subscribing to missions. 
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About a week ago, two ladies called at our office 
and asked me to subscribe to the Wesleyan mis- 
sions. They quite interested me, telling of so many 
poor heathen being converted to Christianity, 
burning their idols, and living honestly and 
cleanly ; they spoke as if great good had already 
resulted from the missionary work, and that money 
alone was wanted to extend their usefulness. I 
gave them a five pound note to help them on, but 
as I knew missions are not approved of by Friends, 
I requested them not to publish my name." 

"I am sure," said Jenefer, "my father and 
mother will deeply regret to hear of their son's 
disregard of the important testimony which is 
comprehended in our refusal to subscribe to mis- 
sions. The men sent out with the money collected 
are all hireling teachers. As far as their souls 
are concerned, the heathen might just as well 
keep their idols, as go to worship under the 
teaching of men who are themselves ignorant of 
the Spirit's work. It is very wrong to contribute 
in any way to beguiling souls." 

" But, Jenefer, would thee not give the hea- 
then any chance at all of salvation?" 

" Not by sending out men," she said, " who 
for filthy lucre's sake go amongst them, to bring 
them out of one error by plunging them still more 
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deeply into another. Friends have from time to 
time been raised up to leave their native lands, 
and go into the dark parts of the earth. They 
have spent two, three, and even five years, going 
from place to place to spread the knowledge of 
Friends' principles." 

" But no one ever heard of these Friends con- 
verting the heathen, or making one single prose- 
lyte. They spent a deal of money, all on them- 
selves, and what good came of it ? Was it not 
the resident, hard-working missionaries who 
even translated their sermons for them ?" 

"They did what they could," she replied, 
"and whilst it is necessary to promulgate the 
knowledge of our existence as a ' peculiar people,' 
it is not desirable that large numbers should 
flock to our standard. Dost thou not know, 
Eustace, that in our ' Book of Minutes,' under 
the head of * General Counsel to Youth,' we are 
warned, that ' a benevolent desire to promote the 
Lord's work in the earth, and to serve their 
fellow-creatures, may have imperceptibly led 
some from a close and frequent examination of 
their own hearts? In mixing in public compa- 
nies, and in witnessing the success of the effbrts 
that are used to promote the common good, our 
own minds may be gratified, but our quick per- 
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ception of spiritual instruction may be weak- 
ened. Friends' views on the subject of engaging 
in works of public benevolence are very cautiously 
worded; but quite enough is recorded to warn 
the Society, * lest, in a love for the cause of reli- 
gion, they be led into action/ The example, 
also, of our leading Friends is decided. They 
do contribute to hospitals, and to the dispersion 
of the sacred volume, and often feel a lively 
interest in the moral and religious instruction of 
the poor ; but with them there is no unfaithful- 
ness, or compromise of our religious principles. 
And the rules of the Society distinctly inform us 
that to us, as a society, * no way appears to open 
for our adopting any specific measure, in order 
to communicate to the heathen the knowledge of 
the truths of the gospel.' " * 

" They are in a bad plight, then," he said, " if 
those who are willing to teach them are not 
enlightened enough to be suffered to do so ; and 
we who are gifted with ' the light' are not kind 
enough to share it with them. Surely it was 
the intention of our Saviour that all men should 
be offered salvation." 

"In due time," replied Jenefer, "the whole 

* ''Book of Mmiites," p. 82. 
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world will be leavened and become Friends. 
We are now hid, as it were, but our peculiar 
views will yet be triumphant. * Neither the art, 
wisdom, nor violence of men or devils shall be 
able to quench that little spark that hath ap- 
peared ; but it shall grow, to the consuming of 
whatsoever shall stand up to oppose it. Though 
we are few in number, in respect of others, and 
weak as to outward strength. The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.^ " * 

" Appearances are, however, against that pro- 
phecy of Barclay's," said Eustace. " We are the 
weakest of all sects now. For two centuries, we 
have failed to convert the world ; and is it not 
strange that the more learned and intellectual 
we become as individuals, the less we cherish 
those peculiarities which separate us from all 
intercourse with our fellow-christians ? Yes, 
Jenefer, thee may shake thy head, and look hor- 
rified ; but for all that, quakerism is declining, and 
will soon vanish away, if our musty old rules 
are kept to much longer. If learning, arts, and 
sciences continue to be ignored by the Society, 
the world, instead of admiring, will give us little 
credit for wisdom of any kind. Money-making, 
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plain dress, and sUent meetings, are the only 
peculiar and visible results of our system of 
religion. If the tree was originally good, it 
ought to have borne some better fruits, in the 
two hundred years it has flourished." 
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CHAPTER II. 



" The whole religious peculiarity of Friends, consists in a 
series of testimonies, which they believe it to be their duty to 
bear." — J. J. Gxjbnby. 



The extensive and most beautiful panoramic 
scene which is presented to the view as you stand 
at the obelisk on Killiney-hill, is truly delightful 
to the heart, as well as to the eye of an Irishman. 
A feeling of pride in belonging to a Country so 
rich in nature's choicest gifts will involuntarily 
rise. Pleasure in beholding the calm and happy 
look of the cultivated and populous region will 
spring up, and gratitude to the great Maker and 
providential preserver of the glorious scene ; these 
feelings will glow intensely in the Irish heart, 
and with them will mingle, like the low, faint, 
but yet distinct murmur of the waves on the 
strand beneath, the sorrowful remembrance of 
the hapless people, who, like ourselves, claim this 
lovely land for their birth-place. 

The landscape is indeed exceedingly lovely. 
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There are the Wicklow mountains, rich in their 
mineral wealth, only waiting to be worked, to 
pour their golden treasures into the lap of poverty- 
stricken Erin. They rise in towering grandeur 
in the distance, and tell of the people who, pos- 
sessed of intelligence and natural genius of the 
highest order, wait like those mountains, for the 
energetic labourer to make their native wealth 
available, by spreading amongst them that know- 
ledge which makes a people usefiil and active; 
and that learning which can alone make them 
wise and happy. Turn from the mountain view, 
and the glorious sea, calm in its unrest, stretches 
on to the horizon; whilst Bray-head, dark and 
beetling; Killiney Bay, its white shining sands 
glittering in the sunbeams; and Dalkey island, 
with its bright greensward, and martello tower, 
charm the eye ; and pleasure-boats with gay and 
light-hearted freights send round the enlivening 
and mellowed sounds of the French-horn and 
cornopean. All is calm loveliness in the sea 
view; but what are all those fishing boats about? 
The Irish heart beats quick to see them ; not for 
envy or regret that the men of Cornwall should 
leave their own distant waters to fish in our seas, 
but that, alas ! poor Erin, thy own sons are an 
hungred, and lack the skill and enterprise to 
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supply themselves from the abundance of food 
which Providence has sent to their veiy shores. 
Then look to the harbour, that magnificent work. 
See those two long piers stretching themselves 
out to invite the sea-worn mariner to enter 
within the still waters, like the arms of a fond 
mother extended to welcome her wanderer home ; 
or rather like the gracious promises of holy writ 
m^ti^ the we.^'^d h4 laden .o eo.e' into 
covenant with the All-merciful, and there to be at 
rest. See Kingstown, gay in its neat dwellings, 
and swarming with its pleasure seeking inhabi- 
tants. Does it not tell of Ireland's capabilities ? 
A few years ago an insignificant village-now a 
large and populous town. Those charming villas 
suggest the idea of wealth ; and those well-tilled 
fields and picturesque groves of varied foliage, 
tell of taste and elegance, of skill and well di- 
rected labour. Like a garden trimmed and 
highly cultivated, the rich foreground hes at our 
feet, and whispers of hope ; for where civilization 
has once planted her footprints, she will maintain 
her ground, and gradually and gently win her 
way. 

Susanna Sillington, her father and brother, 
gazed long and silently on the magnificent view 
which now glowed in all the splendour of a rich 
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summer sunset. They were charmed with its 
varied and exceeding loveliness, invigorated by 
the fresh sea breeze, amused with watching the 
numerous groups who, like themselves, were en- 
joying it, and happy in their own sympathy of 
taste and most true affection. A large vessel 
loomed in the distance. They watched her 
approach as she came distinctly inside the hill of 
Howth, and Eustace exclaimed aloud, " If I had 
but a glass, I could tell her very name." A 
young gentleman instantly stepped from the 
other side of the obelisk, and politely offered a 
glass he had just been using. It was frankly 
accepted, and the stranger entered into conversar 
tion about the ship. Then an awkward boy fell 
down in his attempt to gain the platform on 
which they stood ; both laughed at the ludicrous 
tumble, and before five minutes had elapsed, they 
were gaily and freely chatting and laughing to- 
gether, like old acquaintances. 

" Your glass is a very good one," said Eustace ; 
"may I hand it to my father and sister? I 
think they would like to look at the ship." 

"Certainly," replied the stranger; and taking 
off his hat, he bowed low to them. 

The father returned the salute with grave 
politeness. Susanna turned away her head. The 
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stranger was the offender of Merrion Square^ and 
each had instantly recognised the other. Why- 
did her heart beat quick ? Why did the blood 
mount so provokingly to her cheeks ? Why did 
she hesitate to speak, lest her voice should tremble 
with emotion? She had done no wrong. She 
cared not for the stranger, and yet the very sight 
of him had caused every pulse to vibrate and to 
tbgle with a feeling ^o^ -d pabful, and 
yet, truth to say, pleasing from its mysterious 
origin. Susanna felt happy that the deep poke 
of her Friend's bonnet was so calculated to hide 
her face. She accepted the offered glass, used it, 
and returned it with a slight bow ; but no word. 
Her silence, however, passed imnoticed. The 
three gentlemen conversed together, Susanna 
leaning on her father's arm ; and when at length 
they slowly descended the hill, the stranger, 
pointing out some fresh beauty in the landscape, 
or selecting a smoother pathway, interested the 
trio greatly with his original and entertaining con- 
versation until they reached the entrance-gate: 
there he parted from them, and Susanna was 
forced to smile, in return for the look of intense 
admiration with which his farewell salute was 
made to her. 

Eustace, as they walked home, was loud in his 
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praise of the gentlemanly young fellow, hoping 
he might meet him again, and wishing to know 
who he was. Father and son both agreed he 
must be English, from his refined accentuation, 
and a tmveller, from his varied discourse ; whilst 
Susanna carefully abstained from telling them 
what she knew, that he was only one of the 
Dublin officers. 

" If I had thought he was altogether a stran- 
ger in the country, I would have invited him to 
come and take a cup of tea with us," said the 
father ; " but as he may belong to some of the 
fiamilies living about here, I refrained from doing 
80, as it would not do to make acquaintances 
amongst them.'' 

"Really," said Eustace, "when one meets a 
pleasant fellow, it is provoking to be obliged to 
drop the acquaintance. Because we are Friends, 
is that any reason we must confine ourselves en- 
tirely to Friends' company? In every turn of 
our daily life, these principles and peculiarities 
and testimonies of ours, hedge in our way from 
pleasure, and kind and charitable feelings towards 
our fellow creatures. Now, father, just think 
how thee enjoyed that stranger's pleasant, intel- 
ligent conversation ; what harm has it done any 
of us ? and yet, although we like each other, and 
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although we are all children of the same Hea- 
venly Father, fed and cared for by the same Pro- 
vidence, and journeying to the same heaven, and 
even more than that, called by the same name, 
for are we not all Christians? yet, just because 
of these hats and bonnets which our dead old 
grandfathers left us as a legacy, we must shut 
ourselves out from all intercourse with the wisest 
and best of the world, and confine ourselves to 
cur own narrow circle of bigotry, hypocrisy and 
pride." 

" Oh, Eustace ! thee is going too far now," 
said his father ; " we have very much that is 
amiable, and wise, and good amongst us. If we 
indulged in intercourse with ' the people of the 
world,' no doubt our testimonies would soon be 
neglected, and perhaps even our pure spiritual 
worship might be disregarded. But how do we 
know but that young man, whose passing con- 
versation was so pleasant, may be a disreputable 
character, and his family such as it would ill 
become us to associate with ? I am very glad I 
did not yield to the momentary wish I felt to 
ask him to take tea with us, for indeed, such free 
and poUshed manners as he has, indicate his 
having mixed with fashionable society." 

"Well," replied Eustace, "perhaps we may 
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never meet the young gentleman again: but, 
father, does thee really think there is anything 
wrong, in associating with persons our equals in 
all things — ^good characters — ^intelligent, bene- 
volent, religious people?" 

" I cannot say," he replied, " that there is 
anything actually wrong in it, but it is not 
approved of by Friends. For my own part, I 
can truly say, some of the most estimable persons 
I ever met were church people. Before I was 
married, I had many acquaintances amongst 
them, and I valued them highly; but, with a 
family about me, it would not be prudent to 
keep up intercourse with them; and," he added, 
smiling, " I think both mother and Jenefer would 
be very much distressed if I were to do so." 

" We know their ideas on the subject well," 
said Susanna. " We are often told of the danger 
of holding any communication with the people 
of the world, of the difficulty of upholding our 
testimonies, and the probability there would be 
of our adopting their customs and habits, and 
ceasing to cherish and esteem our own peculiari- 
ties. But, dear father, thee has been accustomed 
to associate with them, and having found no evil 
to result from it, does it not seem uncharitable 
to treat our fellow-christians as if there was con- 
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tamination in their society? If our peculiar doc- 
trines are so likely to lose their value in our own 
eyes, when we become acquainted with those hold 
by others, why, I think our doctrines must be 
untenable. At least, the jealous care which is 
taken to keep us away from all intercourse with 
the church people, is calculated to make us think 
that Friends have doubts themselves of the sta- 
bility of our profession, as it does not bear being 
brought into collision with others/' 

" I know, in a business way, very many who are 
not Friends," said Eustace, ^^and I like them much 
better than our own people in general. They 
perform religious acts, and do kind things, with- 
out talking of them ; and whilst they never annoy 
me by alluding to my quakerism, they often 
shame me by not appearing ashamed of their own 
creed, whilst I am sure I often am of mine. I 
can give no better reason for being a quaker than 
that I was bom one; and even to myself, that is 
not satisfactory. Susanna tells me she has taken 
the trouble to read through all Barclay's Apo- 
logy ; and even she has hot been able to come to 
a much better understanding of it." 

"It is better not to try to comprehend too 
much," replied the father; "it only disturbs 
one's own mind. We are bom Friends, and 
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therefore, it is our duty to conform to the rules 
of our Society. The Advices and Minutes do 
somethnes press rather hard upon our individual 
liberty ; but we must remember that it was in 
best wisdom our predecessors were gifted with 
ability to give them forth : and as we must sub- 
mit to them, it is wiser to do so unreservedly. 
Look at two horses bearing the i&me load of 
harness ; one kicks and frets at it, the other jogs 
quietly on, and soon becomes so reconciled that 
he ceases to find it any burden at all. So it is with 
our Society. The steady-going, plain Friend gets 
on much more smoothly than he who, thinking 
for himself, and acting on his own judgment, is 
sure to deviate from the beaten track, and so 
draw down on himself the attention of the over- 
seers, and consequently to become subject to their 
dealing." 

" Tell me, father, how is it that, although thy 
coat and hat are so very orthodox, still thee is 
never appointed to any office in the meeting?" 
queried Eustace. 

The father smiled, and said, " You are both 
pressing me too hard. Friends are advised not 
to converse on such subjects. To read and medi- 
tate on them is all right, but speaking is not 
approved of. Mother and Jenefer are much 
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better qualified to explain Friends' views than I 
am." 

"Ah, father, do answer Eustace," said Susanna; 
" I often wished to know why thee never was 
appointed." 

"You are too curious," he replied, again 
smiling. " I might be appointed, if I liked it ; 
but Friends* know that I would not accept any 
appointment." 

" Yes," she replied, " but why Avill thee never 
accept any appointment? Most Friends are am- 
bitious of such distinctions. Ralph Moneymore, 
for instance, would give anything to be made 
even doorkeeper ; and thee might have the very 
best and most honourable offices in the meeting, 
and yet thee refuses them. Peggy Austin was 
saying, a few days ago, that she did not think 
there was any Friend in the city who stood so 
much in his own light as thee does, by not ac- 
cepting appointments; and Jenefer then remarked, 
that thy holding back was a great injury to us 
aU." 

The father laughed. "Do they," said he, "talk 
thus about me? I formed my resolution many 
years ago, and have seen no reason to depart from 
it. My business requires my attention; neither 
would I relish the idea of submitting my opinion 
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to Peggy Austin, or to Jenefer either. The 
women have quite as many men to do their bid- 
ding as is needful. I do not incline to interfere 
in meeting matters. But, my dears, you must 
not speak of those things. If either of you feels 
drawn to take part in the management of the 
Society, the way is as open for you as for Jenefer. 
If not, it is far wiser to keep so quiet and unob- 
trusive, as to escape attention being attracted to 
you. People who begin by reasoning and in- 
quiring into our peculiar views, comparing them 
with Scripture and the creeds of the church 
people, generally end by leaving our Society 
altogether." 

" Would it not be more honest," said Eustace, 
" to leave the Society, if its doctrines were found 
to be contrary to truth, than to remain in it, 
without firmly believing them to be true?" 

" It might be more honest, certainly," he an- 
swered, " but it would surely be a very inconve- 
nient thing to happen. Unless a man is prepared 
to renounce all his family ties, all his personal 
interests, his character, his money, and his friends, 
he had better not think of changing his religion, 
whatever it may be. But we must not talk of 
those things. It is very censurable to do so. At 
least," he added, good-humouredly, " let Jenefer 
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be present at any further converBation on such 
subjects. She has all the Friends' answers off by 
heart, ready at a moment's notice. I have not, 
and might make a mistake." 

Although, interested in the subject, and by no 
means satisfied, the young people refrained from 
prolonging a cinveition, wWch had now evi- 
dently become uncongenial to their beloved 
father. Outwardly repressed, their thoughts 
turned inward, and both felt that their father, 
plain Friend as he was, had not that reverential 
regard for the peculiarities of quakerism which 
their mother had taken such pains to instil into 
their minds. 

Eustace being so constantly engaged in busi- 
ness, and having so many varied occupations and 
objects of interest to engross his attention, soon 
turned his thoughts from the subject; although 
the seed sown by that conversation took deep 
root in his heart, and in time brought forth its 
own appropriate fruits. 

With Susanna it was different. She was a very 
isolated being. There was no communion of 
thought between her and her sister. Jenefer was 
accustomed to dictate on any subject so decidedly 
and promptly, that it was evident she had not a 
shadow of doubt on her own mind. And she 
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always treated her sister as one of whom nobody 
would expect either wisdom or discretion. For 
her mother, Susanna felt a very strong affection. 
She would have died to serve her; and when 
sickness or ailment required her attentions, she 
was unremitting in her efforts to soothe or relieve 
that beloved parent ; but to converse with her of 
the thoughts and feelings of her heart, was an 
idea that had never occurred to her. She felt 
instinctively, that her mother neither could appre- 
cip^te her confidence, nor would respond but as 
Jenefer might dictate. Eustace and her father 
were equally dear to her ; but they were men, 
and no young girl could make a confidant of 
such. 

Susanna being naturally a thoughtful and 
meditative character, fed her mind for weeks and 
months with questions and unsatisfactory answers 
of the dogmas of quakerism. She sat in the 
silent meetings, beautiful in her calm demure 
look of purity, to all appearance as tranquil in 
mind as unruffled in her spotless attire ; and yet 
her mind was tossed and torn by conflicting 
emotions. Jenefer had striven hard, and had 
attained to the perfection of quakerism. She 
could " centre into nothingness" in meetings ; 
could enjoy the " holding of opportunities," and 
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could expatiate on her peaceful feeling in being 
" a standard bearer." Jenefer was very highly 
thought of by both the men and women friends. 
Having long since been placed in the minor 
offices of the Society, she was now beginning to 
appear in the ministry. 

Susanna felt gratified by her sister's elevation, 
and fully appreciated the increased attention, 
which was consequently bestowed on the whole 
family: but Susanna knew in the secret of her 
heart, that Jenefer was deceiving herself. She 
knew that true religion or the fear of God had 
no part in Jenefer's character, that it was the 
ambitious nature of her mind, which having no 
other outlet for gratification, readily availed 
itself of the notoriety offered as a female preacher, 
and of the flattering elevation in the society, 
which so suited her naturally aspiring disposition. 
Susanna knew that Jenefer was as fond of dress 
as herself, and far more careful in the selection 
of costly, and what she deemed becoming shades, 
than she was. She knew that Jenefer was very 
proud, too proud to bear contradiction or reproof 
from any one; and that the frequent preaching 
in the fainUy, and dropping into sUence when 
company was by, was an assumed appearance of 
sanctity, that she might be able to exercise not 
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only control, but an almost tyrannical command 
over each member of it. She knew that Jenefer 
was very ignorant of the scriptures, indeed, 
on account of an early calamity, never having 
been sent to school, she was profoundly ignorant 
of everjrthing except Friends' books, a knowledge 
of which being essential for the realization of her 
aspirations after greatness in the Society, she 
had laboriously studied to attain. 

Susanna, as she sat in meeting, would ponder 
on her sister's character, and the means she was 
making use of, to attain supremacy among the 
Friends. She never would permit herself to 
doubt that Jenefer was sincere in wishing and 
believing herself to be religious, but she would 
mentally resolve to give up the appearance of a 
plain Friend herself, as soon as an opening for 
free action presented itself. " I am a hypocrite 
now, she would think ; but may the Lord forgive 
me ; I cannot help it. I am not allowed to dress 
myself. I must, by wearing the dress of our 
order, appear to consider it as a cross which it is 
necessary to bear, if I would attain the crown of 
righteousness. I know that in these silent meet- 
ings there is no spiritual worship for me : and, 
as to ' feeling the true life running like a stream 
from one member to another, without a word 
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being spoken/ as Barclay says Friends do,* I 
never felt it, and I am like a deceiver, sitting 
here pretending that I do. Can I ever shake 
off these galling chains, which bind me down to 
this formal profession ?" 



. * " It (the life running through the Meeting) is really 
a power, as they call it, and a great and wonderful one ! 
It was very frequent among them at the first setting out 
of quakerism ; but is of late much abated, of which many 
complain, as a departing of the spirit from amongst them. 
It was more than fancy, as was visible fi-om the effects. 
I have been told by some of the ancient quakers, that 
they have felt this power entering into them, and burning 
from the crown of their head to the soles of their feet, in 
most vehement manner. And I remember one of them, an 
old man, telling me how it first entered into him, said, that when 
the violent burning came upon him, a voice came within him, 
saying, * Now ia the spirit entered into thee.* ' But soon 
after,' said he, ' another voice came, which said, ' Now thou 
offt beivitched.* This last, in the heat of his spirit, he blurted 
unawares, and immediately took himself up, and said, ' He 
was sorry he had told me that part of it, lest I might take 
occasion to believe the last voice rather than the first; but he 
wa^ mire the first was the right, and the last but a temptation.' 
" I have been assured by some of good sense among them, 
that this power did pass, in their silent meetings as well as 
others, from one to the other, or, in their phrase, ' flew from 
vessel to vessel,' and that a person sitting betwixt two could 
tell from which it came. Sometimes it would run in a manner 
universally through the meeting. Nay, further, that some of 
them had the &culty to communicate this power to one 
another, by a gripe of the hand, a staring them in the face 
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One first day morning, as thoughts like these 
afresh perplexed her mind, an American Friend, 

George W , who was travelling the nation with 

the usual certificate of approbation, and attestation 
of his being a true quaker preacher, and held in 
good repute in his own country, addressed the 
meeting in the following words:* 

" In all my travels nothing has given nie more 
joy than to see people walking in the truth, or 
more grief than to see them depart from it. I 
believe there are many concerned for the pros- 
perity of Zion, and others who are making only 
an empty profession, satisfying themselves to 
meet with the Lord's people — not clothed with 
the Spirit— resting in the outward court where 
the table is riot spread. If ever, my dear 
Friends, you are admitted into the pearl gates, it 



(which sort of look I have observed with some quakers), and 
other external means. To this power they did ascribe those 
monstrous quakings and shakings, and terrible possessions, 
with which they were seized, and boasted of them as the great 
power of God." — ^Lesue^s Wobse, voL iL, p. 578. 

George Fox, in his jonmal, frequently mentions the burn- 
ing heat which he Mt whilst being particularly moved by the 
Spirit. 

* These sermons are copied literally from a volume of 
manuscript quaker sermons, which has kindly been sent to 
the authoress. 
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must be through the cross to the natural will. 
Some wish to think they can get into heaven 
some other way, but, 'he that saveth his life 
shall lose it/ It was by tribulation, John saw 
it in a vision, these had entered ; they had washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. It remains to be in the way of the 
cross, that these in the present day must enter ; 
the reward is sure. Could we ascend and hear 
the voice of angels around the throne of Grod, we 
might not conceive the joy that awaits the up- 
right. Ye shall have trouble in this land, but 
our ancestors passed through much, and were at 
last helped ; they have left us in ease, and if we 
let go our testimonies, we shall not find our 
enemies to flee before us, but we shall be taken 
into captivity and die." 

The speaker made such long pauses between the 
clauses of his sermon, that Susanna had ample 
time to record the words. She perceived that 
the drift of his sermon was to inculcate a surren- 
der of the intellect under the specious idea of 
taking up the cross ; that it was a cross to the 
natural will, not the cross of Calvary, which was 
to be considered as the portal to Heaven ; and 
that to uphold " the testimonies" was the secret 
of success. She thought, like Jenefer, perhaps. 
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the poor dear Friend thinks he is called to the 
ministry, and does the best he can in the way of 
preaching ; but indeed, they might have sent one 
better skilled, when they sent at all. 

Another Friend now rose in the gallery, stood 
silent with shut eyes and outstretched arms, for 
some seconds, and then spoke Tvith a curiously 
shaken voice, as follows: "Behold I require 
obedience to the requisition of duty, and res- 
triction to the law. It is thus only we can 
obtain the approbation of our great Priest. It 
is but seldom we are called to give up to great 
things. It is to the restriction of the law we are 
most frequently called. Daily to take up our 
cross this way,* and if we do not bear the cross, 
we shall never wear the crown. It is the gra- 
cious design that we should every one be partakers 

* In the " Book of Rules" we are distinctlj told what 
Friends mean by " the cross of Christ" (p. 207). " We ex- 
hort all such as are professors of the truth, faithfully to obey 
the same (the ancient testimony truth begat in our hearts 
about plainness), in keeping to the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so that none may despise the day of small things, or 
turn aside from the plainness. O that our young women 
would cease from all imseemly appearance in their apparel ! 
Certainly, both males and females who take such undue 
measures fly from the cross of Christ ; and, if they do not 
repent and return, they will thereby suffer great loss." 
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of his kingdom, and we must sooner or later 
b6w in mercy or in judgment." 

The speaker stood some time, as if he expected 
that more words would flow from hiff mouth : in 
vain, they would not come, so he resumed his 
seat with great gravity. 

" Well," thought Susanna, " Friend Richard 

A has made out a text for himself. He is in- 

diependent of the Bible altogether ; although he 
thinks, no doubt, that many or most of us will be- 
lieve his text is taken from the Scriptures. * The 
law,' he means, is the Book of Discipline; and 
the cross, like the American's, is to the natural 
will, or in other words, penance. To wear a 
peculiar dress because we do not like it, is his 
cross ; and to uphold the peculiarities is another 
cross, because we can see no sense in them. I 
doubt much, is this the cross in which Saint 
Paul says he gloried; or was such the cross 
which our Lord commanded us to take up, if 
we would be His disciples ; for there is no self- 
denial in an enforced conformity to outward acts : 
there is no cross to the sinful propensities of our 
nature in assuming before men an appearance of 
sanctity." 

As usual, when a stranger has spoken in the 
gallery, the native preachers stir up their gifts 
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also. A woman, Friend Anne M , now rose 

and said,—" That she had very high authority— 
that His name is the Lord of Hosts — ^believed 
she was commanded to declare that His servants 
were, like good soldiers, to wait at their posts, 
and observe the motions of their captain or com- 
mander, some to stand in the front of the battle 
and fight, others to go forth as with a sword m 
the hand, and woe imto them if they unsheath it 
not unto blood. There never was a time when 
there was more necessity to be bold and valiant 
in the Lord's cause, not to say peace where there 
was no peace, or to daub the wall with un- 
tempered mortar, that were not of his building 
— ^we have been invited to his table, spread with 
the choicest things, the invitation continues to 
the present time, but if we still make excuse we 
shall not be permitted to taste of the supper." 

This dear Friend, a young woman, shook her 
forefinger at the congregation, in the impressive- 
ness of her zeal. The warning was lost on 
Susanna, who thought awhile on the metaphor 
of an army, and then on one certain individual 
in the army. She forgot herself entirely ; and in 
the silence now unbroken, her thoughts flowed 
strangely on. " Anne M is going to be mar- 
ried ; I wonder does she think of her lover as she 
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sits in the gallery. What queer stories, tales, and 
romances could be made here ! The Friends just 
before me would form excellent characters. 
What funny love stories some of them would be ! 
No occasion to draw on imagination. Here on 
the very seat beside me, is poor Paulina Bird; 
I feel her trembling; and the tear drops have 
fallen from her poor eyes ever since the meeting 
began. She is the gentlest, kindest, simplest of 
goodnatured creatures, for seven years courted 
by that consistent man Friend opposite, who 
has the impudence to sit where he can command 
a full view of his victim. The wedding day 
was fixed, the bridal attire all purchased, the 
company, myself included, were invited; when 
that hypocritical villain wrote her a letter to say 
that indeed—' it had been borne in on his mind 
that she was not the wife that the Lord had 
designed for him ; and that he hoped she would 
be made willing to resign herself to the leadings 
of unerring wisdom as he had been.' Every 
man in the meeting knows the story, but because 
he (presses so plain, and she will be sure to take 
it quietly. Friends think it prudent to take no 
notice, lest ' the cause of truth' should suflfer, if 
it were known to the public. Paulina, poor 
Paulina, is gradually wasting away in her 
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uncomplaining resignation, and he, the " 

Susanna's thoughts were interrupted. The 
gallery Friends were shaking hands, and the 
meeting was over. 

Whilst her mother and Jenefer hovered about 
the American, to attain the privilege of shaking 
hands with him, and to invite him to their 
house, Susanna accosted Paulina, for whom her 
sjnnpathy had just been exercised, with a warmer 
shake-hands, and a more tender interest than 
ever before. 

"Thee is very kind, Susanna dear," she 
replied, " but I cannot speak, it hurts me to do 
so." And with brimming eyes she turned away 
almost abruptly. 

The Sillingtons had gone into Dublin that 
morning for the purpose of hearing the American 
Friend, or rather in the hope that he might feel 
moved to address them. They were not disap- 
pointed ; he had also graciously engaged to dine 
with them during the week, and they now 
returned to their marine home, in the railway 
train. 

As usual Avith Friends, they entered a first 
class carriage, and were just about starting when 
the vacant seat was filled by an oflScer, the 
offender of Merrion Square, the stranger of 
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Killiney. He bowed low on recognising his 
companions, and immediately commenced chat* 
ting with the gentlemen. Jenefer had not 
remembered him. Susanna marvelled she could 
be so blind, but was very glad indeed that it was 
so ; and as Daniel Sillington had slightly intro- 
duced him, with "an acquaintance, my dear," 
to his wife, as she looked surprised at the friendly 
shake-hands, which in quaker fashion had passed 
between the gentlemen, she felt more at her ease, 
and quite able to reply with a calm and steatdy 
voice, to a casual observation which the stranger 
had addressed to her. Susanna had courage to 
look at him also, and to remark that, although he 
was a fine, manly-looking fellow, he was not at 
all handsome, and she smiled as she thought — 
" if he was dressed up now, like one of our men, 
he would be downright ugly." He saw the 
smile, and as if conscious he was the object of it, 
returned it with a very meaning glance. Arrived 
at the terminus, he handed the ladies out with 
deferential respect ; and at parting, presenting his 
card to Eustace, he asked in an off-hand careless 
way to be allowed to introduce himself — Captain 
Wey burgh. The name was repeated, but nothing 
more said about him, and greatly would his 
vanity have been lowered, had he known, as he 
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fiCazed after the party, and saw them talkingc 
L>estly. that it ^^e old American miniate; 
who was occupying their attention, instead of, as 
he supposed, his own important self. 

The Society of Friends do not hold that they 
are under any moral obligation to keep the 
sabbath-day holy, more than any other, or that 
there is any holiness inherent in it. They say* 
— " We cannot be so superstitious as to believe 
that, either the Jewish sabbath now continues, 
or that the first day of the week is the anti-type 
thereof or the true Christian sabbath ; but, as it 
is fit that there be some time set apart for the 
saints to meet together to wait upon God, and to 
be freed from their outward affairs, and as it 
appears the Apostles and early Christians did use 
the first day of the week for these purposes, so 
now. Friends find themselves sufficiently moved 
to do so also, without superstitiously straining 
Scripture for any other reason." The words 
Lord's day. Sabbath, or Sunday, are therefore 
considered objectionable, and as the meeting is 
generally over by the time the church bells have 
ceased to summon their various congregations to 
worship. Friends finding the long unemployed 

* Barclay's "Apology," p. 357. 
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day to hang heavily on their hands, are accus- 
tomed to entertain each other on that day, and 
to pay complimentary visits also.* They refrain 
from walking much in public, because of the 
remarks which might be made by " the people of 
the world." 

Tempted by the lonely look of the pier, the 
beautiful fine day, and the fresh sea breeze, the 
Sillingtons walked along it, and enjoyed the 
calm beauty of the sea, the murmur of the 
waves, and the quiet solitude of the well- kept 
promenade. After a while, Susanna and Eustace 
drew a little back to converse in a less sober 
way than suited the " patriarchs," as they were 
accustomed to call father, mother, and Jenefer. 
" What does thee be thinking of in meetings ?'> 
said Susanna. " I cannot manage to keep think- 
ing of religion the whole time." 

" I do not trouble myself trying to think," he 
replied, smiling. " I keep a book in my hat, and 
placing it between my knees, I can look very 

* In Sarah Grubb's " Journal," we find her, whilst travel- 
ling as a minister in Scotland, journeying on the sabbath day, 
posting hand-bills, <&c., <&c., and also complaining, that the 
Scotch people were so strict in their observance of the Lord's 
day, that they refused to remove seats from house to house 
as she wished them to do. 
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solemnly into it, and read away; there is a lot 
of us wont wear our hats in meeting for 
them." 

"Oh, thee wicked creature!" laughed hii^ 
sister; "sure the overseers would see thee 
turning over the leaves." 

" No, they cannot," he answered. " There 
are about a dozen of us young men sit low down, 
and all together. We take good care that no 
overseer or spy shall be amongst us. I think it 
is a far better way to pass the time, than cutting 
initials on the back of the seats, or going to 
sleep, as other fellows do. If is shameful to see 
the seats, the way they are cut and scribbled 
over with pencil. I was vexed to-day to see on 
the back of one of them, thy name and Ralph 
Moneymore's coupled together, and a heart drawn 
roimd them." 

" Is it possible?" she asked. "Who dared to 
do such a thing?" 

" If I knew," he replied, " I would kick the 
fellow; however, I rubbed it out, and I have 
taken care to let it be known, that whoever dares 
to do it again shall suffer for it." 

" Better take no notice of it," she said; "but 
tell me, what book does thee read in meeting? 
I wish I could contrive to secrete a volume." 

VOL. I. P 
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" Here is what I have," he said, taking off his 
hat, and showing a pocket volume of Shakspeare 
which fitted into it. " This is my favourite. 
Tommy Morris is for more than a year past 
reading Moore's Melodies; he makes it a point 
of conscience, he says, never to read it except 
on first-day meetings." 

"I am afraid it is very wicked," said Su- 
sanna. 

" Not a bit more wicked," he replied, " than 
sitting doing nothing. If there is any sin in it, 
the sin belongs to the Friends, who bring us in 
crowds together, aiid give us nothing to think 
of or to do ; and very rarely preach even their 
own confused ideas to us. What are we the 
wiser for the great American preacher's sermon 
to-day — or the other two ' offerings ' ? None 
of us, I should think, could guess the way to 
Heaven from them. What good are the testi- 
monies and peculiarities? They do not make 
our hearts better, or our practices more righ- 
teous. I found a sentence in my book better 
worth remembering— 



If our virtues 



Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike, 
As if we had them not.' 
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There is something one can understand in that 
— I think I did get some good in meeting this 
morning." 

Susanna laughed gaily. " For all that," she 
said, " Shakspeare is not a fit book to take to 
meeting. Thee knows it is one of the books 
which our Society most strongly reprobates, and 
we are forbidden to read it at any time. I will 
make thee a present of a nice little pocket Bible, 
that will fit in^ thy hat, if thee will promise me 
to read it instead. The child's hymn says true,** 
she added — 

' Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do/ 

" and I am afraid he is just as busy with idle 
minds, as with idle hands." 

" Thank thee for the promised Bible," he re- 
plied; "mind, it is to have gilt edges, and be 
very handsome. I will keep it, and read it too, 
for thy sake, but not in meeting. I am sure no 
book would be thought so objectionable by 
Friends as that* ; besides, if the fellows saw me 
reading it, and they often peep into my hat, 

* " Were a beginning once made, where, it may well be 
queried, are we to end ? By and-bye we might have the 
scriptures read after the close of our meetings for worship :— - 

F 2 
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they would make fun of me, and say I was 
growing pious. I do not want to be laughed 
at — Shakspeare is not so bad at all. I have 
heard four of our own preachers, at different 
times, quote Shakspeare in their sermons; al- 
though," he added, laughing, " I am very sure 
they did not know whose words they were re- 
peating. I wish the patriarchs would walk quick 
and get home, before the crowds come out of 
church. I do not know why it is, but I always 
feel ashamed to be seen loitering about on first 
days, when others are at their places of wor- 
ship." 

" No cross, no crown," she replied, " whether 
we like it or not, we must bear it now, for the 
congregation are just issuing from the church 
door ; in two minutes we shall be in the midst of 
them. Let us keep close to mother. One group 
of quakers will be quite enough to attract atten- 
tion, by the display of our righteous testimony 
in favour of drab.'^ 

The SiUingtons passed through the orderly^ 
serious-looking lines of people without any an- 

it would thus be difficult to prevent a greater evil (! ! !) — 
tlie rise of an idea that Friends had found out, that their 
views, as to silent meetings, were erroneous." — "British 
Fmend," 6mo. 185^2. 
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noyance from them ; but they felt annoyed, and 
imagined themselves the objects of marked at- 
tention and of derisive comments. 

" How I pity these poor people," said the mo- 
ther; " they are called christians, but how little 
do they deserve the name. Look, there is a 
prayer-book in every one's hand. How is it 
that our pure faith has been so long established, 
and openly manifested in this our highly favoured 
land, and yet fails to meet with its due appre- 
ciation?" 

» It is astonishing," repUed Daniel SilUngton, 
"that sensible men can be found going, week 
after week, and year after year, to these churches, 
from the time they are seven years old till they 
are seventy, calling themselves ^miserable sin- 
ners,' when according to their own account, they 
are lust as bad at the end, as they were at the 
beginning."* 

" It is not to be wondered at," said Jenefer, 
" that the worship of these people should be so 
unfruitful as it is. We who are actuated and 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and enabled to 
speak a word in season to refresh the weary 

* " Aha ! poor souls of the church of England^ are you not 
at it — * have mercy upon us miserable sinners/ from seven to 
seventy V — " Truth Exalted," by William Penn, p. 8-9. 
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souls, know, that as the customary worship is 
no ways acceptable to God, so it is unprofitable 
to those who are found in it. ^The priest 
preaches by hap-hazard his studied sermons, 
which he hammers together in his closet, accord- 
ing to his own will, by his human wisdom and 
literature, and by stealing the words of truth 
from the letter of Scripture, and patching other 
men'» writing, and o JrvatiooB, i much .a wiU 
hold him on speaking an hour, and when he has 
ended his sermon, he says a prayer, also in his 
own will, and so there is an end of the busi- 
ness/" 

" What book is that out of?" asked Eustace. 

" Barclay's Apology," she answered, " the 10th 
and 1 1th Propositions : written under the imme- 
diate teaching of best wisdom. It is an unerring 
guide, and a treasury of heavenly knowledge. 
So different from the vain professors, who, with 
all their outward show of worship, are still bound 
to acknowledge they are but ' miserable sinners.' 
We have the high privilege of understanding 
that, by co-operating with the Spirit, perfection 
and freedom from sin are attained, and made 
possible by the gospel." 

"Has thee attained to perfection?" asked 
Eustace. 
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" I may not presume to say I have as yet," 
she replied ; " but many have undoubtedly done 
so ; and as it is a positive command of Scripture 
to * be perfect,' therefore it is a folly in persons to 
esteem themselves children or friends of God, 
unless they are perfect. Yes, Eustace: 'the 
letter kills, but the Spirit makes alive,' and it is 
that which makes people who have a notion of 
Christianity, and an external faith in Christ — 
this makes them s1^ a^d wrest the Scriptures* 
for an imputative righteousness, whoUy without 
them, to cover their iniquities; but they deceive 
themselves, when they suppose it is in^ossible 
ever to obey Christ's commands — ^it will not avail 
in the day ' wherein God shall judge every man 
according to his work.' K we turn our minds to 
the light and spiritual work of Christ in the 
heart, and suffer the reproofe thereof, then the 
unrighteous part in us is revealed, and so judg- 
ment is brought forth unto victory; and thus 
bemg made partakers of Christ's sufferings, we 
are made conformable to His death, — so, then, 
the life which was in us to the world is dead, and 
we become raised up to a new life. Thus we put 
off the old man and his deeds, and put on the 

* Barclay's « Apology," p. 259. 
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new man that is renewed in holiness, and so we 
witness ourselves to become God's workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works."* 

" Is it not in the Bible," said Susanna, " that 
all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags?" 
' " Yes, that is made an argument of," she re- 
plied ; " but we read, * that when they were dead 
in sins, they were quickened by grace,' and made 
to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, and, I 
judge, while sitting in these heavenly places, 
they cannot be conmiitting sin, neither can their 
works be called filthy rags. We read in Revela- 
tions of those who were without sin, and although 
men stick so tenaciously to some particular texts, 
as if they were blinded by partiality, still their 
objections do not hit the matter, for even in 
Kings, where it is said, * There is no man who 
sinneth not,' still it may be granted, that, if in 
Solomon's time, there was none such to be found 
— ^yet, now imder the gospel, perfection has been 
attained^f We ought all to study Barclay," she 
added ; " the doctrine of perfection is clearly laid 
down by him. It is most important, and most 
truly comforting to us, who have set our fiwies 

* See Barclay's "Apology," Prop. 8 and p. 261. 
t Barclay's "Apology," p. 264. 
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Zionwards. George Fox, in his work, entitled, 
* Great Mystery/ pfige 101, says, ' It is the doc- 
trine of devils, that preacheth that men shall have 
sin, and be in a state of warfare so long as they 
be on earth. They that pretend coming to God 
and Christ out of perfection, they be in error.' 
And Edward Burroughs, who is almost, if not 
quite, an equal authority, says, page 32, 'God 
doth not accept of any, where there is any fail- 
ing ; or who doth not fulfil the law, and doth not 
answer every demand of justice.' *' 

" Take care of that doctrine, Jenefer," said the 
father. " It is very gratifying to our minds to 
know that our works co-operate with the spirit ; 
and that we have no need to call ourselves ' mise- 
rable sinners,' like the church-going people, but 
there is danger of self-flattery. Some Friends 
may think they have attained to perfection, when 
others who know them well, are of opinion they 
are still far off from it." 

" I would like to know," said Eustace, " what 
the church-going people think of us. Perhaps 
they see as much error in us, as we see in them ; 
and may even think their prayer-books more 
sensible than our silent meetings. Having never 
read or seen the Prayer Book, I cannot tell ; but 
I should think any book,"and he glanced smilingly 
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at Susanna, ''wbb more likely to give instruction 
to the mind, than our plan of sitting doing 
nothing, looking at each other, w^ting and watch- 
ing, generaUy in vain, for somebody to say some- 
thing to ^ve us some idea to think of. There, 
he said, knocking at the door, '^ I am glad we 
are at home, for talking religion this way is tire- 
some.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Friends of every generation have endorsed the opinions 
of George Fox and his contemporaries." — " British Friend^ 
p. 293. 

Dublin is certainly a very beautifiil city. Hand- 
some public buildings, and broad, well kept 
streets; well filled vans and gay equipages; 
splendid shop windows and numerous pedes- 
trians ; but nothing can be more tiresome than 
walking these same handsome streets. Every 
body jostles up against every body. The strong 
men, intent on business, stalk past, and fling all 
obstacles aside. The dandies, often three, and 
sometimes five abreast, strut along, arm in arm, 
and people instinctively run from side to side out 
of their way. The butcher's boy dashes forward 
with his substantial burden, reckless of the silk 
dresses, lace, and ribbons which his touch has 
polluted. The timid milliner's apprentice, whose 
every moment must be accounted for, dives in 
and out, now on the road way, now close to the 
shop windows. The inhabitants of Dublin seem 
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to have some scruple, or some patriotic instinct 
against keeping their own side of the pathway, 
as other civilized townspeople do ; consequently, 
to one who has traversed with ease the most 
crowded thoroughfares of London, it is an ordeal 
to be compelled to endure the buflfetting of a 
Dublin street; although, truth to say, the 
numerous apologies courteously and good hu- 
mouredly given for pushing you into the road, 
or treading on your toe's, or knocking your 
bonnet on one side, is some counterbalance to 
the annoyance. Still, for the credit of the 
country, it would be desirable some mode were 
devised to make the really orderly, and most 
pleasing looking population of our metropolis, 
attentive to this important although trivial pro- 
priety. 

Susanna Sillington was passing down Grafton- 
street, and a person, evidently in a hurry, dashing 
all obstacles in his progress aside, pushed her so 
violently against another lady, that she almost 
fell. The jostler passed on triumphantly, but 
the ladies pausing a moment to apologise, were 
equally surprised at the rencontre. " Paulina, is 
this thee?" 

"Susanna! I did not know thee at first. 
Come," she added, "let us take a walk together; 
I should so like to have a chat with thee." 
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They left the crowded street, and along the 
banks of the canal they walked and conversed 
together. " Tell me, Susanna, how ever did thee 
contrive to leave off the bonnet ? I should have 
thought the sister of a preacher would be care- 
fully preserved from such a departure from 
Friends' testimonies." 

Susanna smiled, and said, " I had very much 
manoeuvring before I accomplished it. My bon- 
net was so conspicuous that I had no comfort 
going out of the house. Perhaps it was only 
fancy; but I certainly did fancy that it made 
people stare at me. Several times I was ad- 
dressed in the street and in shops, so that really, 
unless Jenefer or my mother was with me, I was 
deterred from going out at all. We spent the 
summer at Kingstown, so I contrived to spoil all 
my bonnets with sea water ; then, when mother 
noticed them so shabby, she herself suggested 
that I should get a plain straw bonnet just to wear 
going to the bath. Jenefer opposed it violently, 
as disgraceful to a family which, for so many 
generations, had been faithful to the poke; and 
she would have gained her point, but that Eu- 
stace helped me. He said nothing at the time, 
but the next day he came to see us, he brought 
me a present of this little simple thing I have 
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now on my head. I had it in my bed-room, 
lying about for more than a week, to accustom 
them to the sight of it, before I ventured one 
day, when they were all from home, to go out 
with it. When they saw me returning, and 
blamed me for looking so vulgar, I laughed and 
said I had only been to the bath, and that although 
it was such a common looking thing, and not fit 
for a Friend to wear, still it was better than 
spoiling my new first day bonnet ; and I threw 
it on the ground as if I did not care about it. 
Then, one evening after tea, Eustace invited me 
to walk with him on the pier, and I put on 
the straw bonnet as a compliment to the giver, 
and passed out of the house without mother or 
Jenefer seeing me. Oh ! I had great managing 
about it, but now that Jenefer has been acknow- 
ledged as a minister, she is so taken up with her 
calling that I can do pretty much as I please ; 
for mother does not really care about such trifles, 
except as Jenefer puts it into her head to think 
them important." 

"I am glad thee has succeeded," repKed 
Paulina. " It is such a comfort to be able to pass 
along unnoticed and unknown; but is Jenefer 
really acknowledged? I knew before I went 
away, that she had spoken several times on first 
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days, but I thought Mary Mippleton would have 
opposed her progress to the gallery, and she has 
a strong party among the men." 

" She tried hard to do so," said Susanna, " and 
I respect her for her judgment. She said in the 
meeting for ministers and elders that, Jenefer's 
preaching appeared to her to be " an offering of 
xmripe fruits;" and my aunt Abigail seconded 
her effort to keep Jenefer out of the gallery, by 
saying that her last appearance in the ministry 
was, she felt bold to say, ^a daubing of the waU 
with imtempered mortar.' However, there are 
so very few able and willmg to preach at all, 
that the elders could not resist the temptation. 
It sounds well for Friends at a distance to hear 
that another minister has been raised up, and 
cherishes the idea that our Society is still a 
highly-favoured one." 

"How does Jenefer bear her exaltation?" 
asked Paulina. 

" She is proud as proud can be of it," said 
her sister, " and we are all glad of it, in one 
sense. She has now the public duties of her 
calling to attend to, and does not torment us 
with 'concerns' half as often as before. It 
would be presumptuous in me, too," she added, 
smiling, '^ to ask an acknowledged minister to 
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take a walk, or go a shopping with me, so I go 
alone, when and where I please. Now, Paulina, 
it is thy turn. Where has thee been this while 
past, and how did thee contrive to get rid of the 
badge?" 

Paulina sighed, hesitated a moment, and then 
replied, ^^ thee has a right to ask me, Susanna. I 
always loved thee, although our families were not 
very intimate; and as I feel I can confide in thee, 
I will tell thee my story, painfdl as it is. I need 

not go over the circumstances of 's 

conduct towards me. Every one knows it ; but 
no one can know the dreadAil feelings I had to 
endure. I was almost mad. I could not shake off 
my love for him, and fancying that the Almighty 
had singled me out for veiigeance, I tried to 
persuade myself that he was impelled to desert 
me, and to appear as a deceiver, because my sins 
had deserved so extreme a punishment. I then 
tortured my own heart to find out what was the 
dreadful sin which called for so severe a judgment, 
and it was in the very uttermost depth of this 
humility that I went to meeting last summer, 
and sat on the same seat with thee. My thoughts 
were still on him, and I glanced round, expecting 
to see him in his usual seat. He was not there, 
and then I imagined him unable from tender 
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feeling to come to meeting. I concluded he was 
suffering torture equal to mine, because of the 
heavy burden which the Lord had required him 
to bear. By chance, I looked exactly before me, 
and there he sat. He caught my eye, and sneer- 
ingly returned my glance. He had evidently 
placed himself out of his usual seat, that he might 
stare at me and insult me thus publicly. I do 
not know how I contrived to sit out the meeting, 
and when it was over, and thee came forward to 
speak to me so tenderly and kindly, my heart 
was ready to break. I felt I was rude in turning 
away from thee so ungraciously, but I could not 
reply, and I felt that Susanna Sillington would 
not think of me uncharitably, even if she did not 
comprehend my motive. I had to walk home 
alone, and I saw him watching me in the street. 
It was too much, and I fainted the moment I 
got inside the hall door. I was then many 
weeks ill with nervous fever. Thy cousin, Ruth 
Stephenson, constantly visited me, but I re- 
quested her not to mention my illness to any one, 
as I dreaded being again the talk of the whole 
meeting. Ruth is a very sensible girl ; without 
any pretension to piety, she gives the best advice 
I ever heard. It was at her suggestion that I 
left my father with only little Jane to mind him, 

VOL. I. G 
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and went to pay a long visit to old aunt Smyth, 
who had often invited me, and who had so much 
trouble of her own, she was not likely to notice 
mine too curiously. I cannot even yet speak 
calmly of him : surely^ his treachery will some 
time or other come back upon himself. I have 
ceased to love him entirely, and very hard it was 
to pluck up by the roots that strong trusting 
love which for seven years had been intertwined 
with my existence. It was Euth who taught 
me how to do it. It was, she would say, ' the 
affectionate heart, the moral worth, the intellec- 
tual superiority, the genuine piety which thee 
fEincied he possessed, that thy affections were 
fixed on. These things are stiU to be loved and 
cherished in thy heart's core; but do not identify 
them with any unworthy mortal, especially with 
a hypocrite and a base deceiver.' Then she 
would bid me, for the credit of my sex, rouse up 
from unavaUing regret, and. make myself useful 
to others. And when I said I could never be 
happy again, Kuth replied, that was true, and 
must be expected, but that I ought not to let 
him or any one else know how unhappy I was. 
One day I was very ill, desponding and melan- 
choly ; so much so, that I contemplated taking a 
dose of laudanum to put an end to my misery ; 
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when Ruth called on me. She sat down on the 
aide of my bed, and I almost think she divined 
my thoughts, for she started and grew very pale ; 
then throwing her arms about my neck, she 
kissed me, and whispered, 'Oh ! God, deliver 
my poor friend from temptation !' Then she 
went settling things in the room, and at last took 
up the bottle of laudanum which I had ready 
beside me. She held it in her hand, looked at 
me so tenderly and so sadly, that I could not 
restrain an hysterical burst of tears. She has- 
tened to my assistance, and when I recovered, I 
saw the bottle broken, and its contents all spilled 
about. As if to prevent me from imagining that 
she had divined my secret, she apologized for the 
mischief she had done. 'Come with me,' she 
said, 'we can take a little walk, and buy another.' 
' Me,' I exclaimed, ' I could not walk, I cannot 
leave my bed.' ' Yes, thee could,' she said, 
' and it is very selfish and unamiable of thee to 
refuse to oblige me.' So, I do not know how she 
managed, but I got up, and with her help, 
dressed myself, without speaking one word. 
She handed me this unfriendly shawl, a straw 
bonnet, and thick brown veil. I wondered 
where such things came from, but was as if in 
a dreamy, half lucid state, and let her do just 

g2 
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what she wished with me. She made me swal- 
low a gla^s of wme, and drawing my arm inside 
hers, she walked me twice round Fitzwilliam 
Square. The aur, the change, and the pleasing 
feeling that no one would recognise me, did me 
much good, and cured me of the horrid idea of 
committing suicide." 

"It was a fearful thought," said Susanna. 
"I am very thankful thee has been preserved 
from it, my poor Paulina ! I have repeatedly 
met in company, and thought him exces- 
sively forward in presuming to address me. I 
do Zt think he J venture again, however, for 
it was only last evening, at aunt AbigaiPs, Eus- 
tace looked very fierce at him, and said, * Don't 
you dare to speak to my sister.' He and Balph 
Moneymore are become great friends, and I could 
not say which of them I detest the most." 

" Does thee, indeed, dislike Kalph?" asked 
Paulina. " Keport says, he admires thee.'' 

" I do not thank him for his admiration. I hate 
him," she replied, " but tell me, Paulina, about 
thy visit to aunt Smyth : I have often heard that 
there was some mysterious circumstance about 
the old lady, and I have asked my mother to tell 
me, but she said it was too awful to talk about ; 
so my curiosity has long been excited, to know 
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what is the cause of the Friends' looking so 
dismal whenever her name is mentioned." 

" It is, indeed, a melancholy story," answered 
Paulina. " I knew scarce an3rthing of it until I 
had been some time in the house, and then she 
told me all herself. My blood still runs cold at 
the bare mention of the dreadful tale. Ruth 
advised me to go to her, for the sake of being 
away from Dublin, and the talking crowd of 
Friends, of whose gossip I was the daily theme. 
Ruth said, as of course I never expected to be 
happy in this world again, it would be a noble 
employment for me to spend my life in endea- 
vouring to mitigate the unhappiness of others. 
She advised me to make a vow to myself, that I 
would daily try to do something that might make 
one at least of my fellow creatures happy, or less 
unhappy than they had hitherto been ; and she 
selected aunt Smyth as the most hopelessly 
unhappy of mortals, for me to commence my 
work on. 

" When I arrived, aunt welcomed me with a 
sad greeting. * I am glad to see thee, my dear ; 
thee is unhappy, I am told. None . but the 
unhappy are fit company for me. Make thyself 
at home, and do just as thee likes ; but do not 
expect me to speak to thee, pity thee, or pay thee 
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any attentions, for I have no spirits for conver- 
sation, or time or thought to spare from my o^ 
sorrow.' So there I was, alone, I may say, in 
the great old house. Some days aunt would take 
her meals with me ; often she would not. She 
never received any visitors. Even Friends tra- 
veiling in the ministry were refused admission. 
Her old housekeeper Martha, and one servant, 
managed all the domestic arrangements. I do not 
think aunt ever gave an order. She never went 
out of the house, or even into the garden, or to 
meeting. She is a very tall woman, and must 
have been very handsome, but now her face 
seems contracted into a look of mental agony. I 
scarcely thought of my own trouble, marvelling 
what hers could have been. Uncle, I had always 
heard, had been very fond of her, as well as most 
kind and attentive; a^d he has left her in very 
comfortable circumstances. She never had a 
child. There was nothing apparent to account 
for her extreme depression. I frequently heard 
her groaning as I passed her room. She often 
passed the night pacing up and down the floor, 
and always kept a light burning in it. I soon 
made fiiends with old Martha, who was very glad 
to have any one in the house ; but whenever I 
tried to speak to her of aunt's sad, gloomy state^ 
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she would shudder and say, — * Oh ! let us talk 
of something else. It is most dreadftd/ 

" For several weeks the same sad, monotonous 
life continued. I became daily less unhappy 
myself; I found plenty to do : my curiosity was 
aroused to an intense degree ; my pity led me to 
perform every little act of attention in my power ; 
and, although at first my services were accepted 
but coldly, still I soon saw that aunt liked them. 
She caught the prevailmg influenza, and as that 
is always attended with great prostration of 
strength, she was quite confined to her room. 
Martha also was laid by at the same time, so I 
had an opportunity of making myself useful ; and, 
remembering Ruth's advice, I tried to look con- 
tented, cheerful, and happy. I should tell thee, 
Ruth had made me promise her that I would 
read a chapter in the Bible on my knees every 
day, and five chapters besides. The effect on 
one's mind, by adopting such a practice, is mar- 
vellous. Like so many young Friends, I dreaded 
the idea of being thought pious, and consented 
to do as she required me, because it is so imlike 
the sitting in silence without thought, which the 
plain Friends dwell on as being the perfection of 
religion." 

^^ I can understand that feeling," said Susanna ; 
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" and yet it has often seemed to me very strange, 
that we quakers, who adopt so many eccentrici- 
ties, to mark our isolation from, and superiority 
to, other christians; and profess to be guided in 
all things by the Holy Spirit — it is on religious 
grounds we set up our difference ; and yet, we are 
all of us, except the few who govern the meet- 
ings, almost morbidly fearful of being thought 
religious at all." 

" That," replied Paulina, " arises from the fact, 
and a melancholy one it is, that so few of our 
ministers and elders are really pious people ; we 
who know, and daUy see, the discrepancies 
between their preaching and their practice, know 
then, to te dLembto. I do liieve Jme of 
them are ignorant themselves that they are so. 
In fact, the ministers, generally speaking, having 
no preparatory study, are exceedingly ignorant ; 
and it is no wonder they should misconceive ;' 
their own motives of action. Think of an • 
appointed minister openly saying, — ' the acknow- 
ledged degeneracy of our society was the natural 
result of allowing the young people to study 
books: that education must be checked, or 
Friends' principles would soon cease to be upheld.' 
He, a farmer himself, able enough to manage his 
crops and to follow his plough, but more unlettered 
than a weU-taught boy of ten years old, is flat- 
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tered with a seat in the gallery ; and whilst the 
most solemnly deferential attention is paid to 
his ungrammatical outpourings, how can he help 
self-satisfaction? or hesitate to think himself to 
be really an inspired minister, as the monthly 
meeting has declared its undoubted belief that 
he is?" 

" As the ministers have been flattered them- 
selves, so they flatter others also, and the end is self- 
deception.* Hereisaschoolmaster, who oneday flies 
into the most ungovemed passion with his pupUs, 
then initiates them into deception by getting up 
sham lessons and specimens to meet the eyes of 
the regulating committee; and the next day 
stands up to preach in our religious meetings of 
peace, and truth, and righteousness, announcing 
himself to be a faithful servant of the heart- 



* " We read that Jacob Green went into the Women's 
Yearly Meeting, London, 5th Mo. 27, 1852, and addressed 
them as ' The mothers in Israel — ^who might be compared to 
the gold and silver pipes through which the pure oil was con- 
veyed — ^those on whom holiness to the Lord had been, as it 
were, inscribed.' He added, *Why have we so few gifted 
ministers ? O ye gifted ones ! O ye talented young sisters ! 
Is the fault the great Master's ? O, no. He is caUing you 
to put away your childish things, and yield your hearts and 
talents to His service.' " — British Friend, p. 177. 

Jacob Green is himself a minister in the greatest esteem. 
He is one of " the gifted ones. " 
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searching God. It is no wonder that the very 

name of religion is disliked, and should suggest 

the idea of hypocrisy and all that is repulsive. 
But, Paulina, I want to hear about aunt 

Smyth." 

" Like every one else who knows the story, I have 
an unaccountable feeling of repugnance to narrate 
it. One day aunt was more ailing than usual, and 
I believe, fancied she was dying. The tears fell 
like rain drops from her poor swollen eyes, and 
her sighs and groans were so deep, and yet so 
gentle, that my pity overcame my resolution, and 
I too wept. ' Why should thy tears flow, Pau- 
lina ? she asked. ' Had I only such a sorrow as 
thine, I should deem myself supremely blessed.' 

" ' The heart knows its own bitterness,' I re- 
plied, ' but I am not unhappy now. I only wept 
because my feelings were pained to see thee suf- 
fering under such a hopeless sorrow.' 

" ' Hopeless — yes — hopeless indeed,' she said, 
and then almost fiercely, she added, ' who told 
thee I was hopeless?' 

" ' No one, dear aunt,' said I, ' I used the word 
inadvertently. I have not any idea of what it 
is that causes thee such deep distress. It was a 
wrong word to use, for no one can be hopeless, 
who believes in the Lord Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.' 
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"'Hush, Paulina,' she cried, 'do not ever 
breathe that name to me. He is not my Saviour. 
I denied Him.' And she groaned in an agony 
of mind, which it was dreadftd to witness. I 
was at first overwhelmed with horror at hearing 
such awful words, and trembled all over. She 
noticed my agitation, and said, ' Go away ; I do 
not want thee to stay with me : neither thee, or 
any one else, can hate me more than I hate 
myself.' 

" ' Do not send me away from thee,' I said. ' I 
love thee dearly, aunt ; and although I am only a 
young girl, and unskilled in sp^Mng words of 
consolation, yet let me stay beside thee. I do 
not seek to intrude on thy confidence, although 
thy words are fearftJly incomprehensible ; but it 
affords me pleasure to wait on thee, and to be in 
the same room with thee.' 

" ' Stay if thee likes to do so,' she said; and 
after remaining in an abstracted state for more 
than half an hour, she abruptly asked me, — 
' Paulina, shall I tell thee? 

" ' Do, aimt,' I replied, and quietly drew my 
chair near her ; but so placed myself as that she 
should not see my face, which I feared might 
indicate the nervous horror which I felt creeping 
over me. In her low, sad, musical voice she 
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began, apparently quite calm and self-possessed. 
* Thy uncle and I were much attached to each 
other; we were rich, and stood high in general 
estimation. He was an acknowledged minister, 
and I was overseer, and had been clerk to the 
monthly meeting for many years ; consequently 
we were both influential. Some years ago the 
New Light Doctrines were introduced into our 
meetings. They sprung from the teaching laid 
down in 'Barclay's Apology,' the standard book 
of our Society : that it is essential for us to co- 
operate with the spirit, and so ' to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling.' Friends 
say, 'though we place remission of sins in the 
righteousness and obedience of Christ performed 
by Him in the fleshy as to what pertains to the 
remote procuring cause, and that we hold our- 
selves formally jicstijied by Christ Jesus^ formed 
and brought forth in us^ yet can we not, as some 
Protestants have unwarily done, exclude works 
from justification. For though properly we be 
not justified from them^ yet are we justified in 
them; and they are necessary even as a causa sine 
qud non^ i. e.^ the cause without which none are 
justified.'* And again : ' Wherefore, their judg- 
ment is false, and against the truth, that say that 

* Barclay's "Apology," prop. 7, pp. 211 and 213. 
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the holiest works of the saints are defiled and sinful 
in the sight of God^ for these good works are not 
the works of the law, excluded by the apostle 
from justification.' And again, quoting and 
adopting the writing of Zanchius, Friends say, 
^ good works are the instrumental cause of the 
possession of life eternal^ for by these^ as hy a 
means and a lawful way, God leads into the pos' 
session of life eternal J* Thy uncle was fond of 
reasoning and arguing; and he very naturally 
came to the conclusion that his own exemplary 
life, his numerous charities, and his undeviating 
adherence to all the peculiarities in dress and 
address of our Society, were the good works 
which should merit, entitle, and lead him to life 
everlasting. Both he and I were naturally proud- 
spirited ; and our pride, fostered by the flattering 
deference with which Friends always treated us, 
led us on from one step to another, until we 
convinced ourselves that we had a right to hea- 
ven, independent of the merit of Christ's death 
in the flesh ; for as Barclay says it is only Christ, 
or the light ^ brought forth in us^^ that justifies, of 
course, then, we had no need to look to Him, 
externally, as our Saviour. 

" ' Thy uncle preached on this point constantly 



Barclay's " Apology," p. 244. 
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in meetings, as he wished to know were Friends 
generally of the same opinion as he was. No 
one made any remark on the soundness of his 
teaching for a long time: indeed, his doctrinal 
views met with, I may say, the entire approba^ 
tion of all the meetings in our district. Our 
views were spreading with wonderful rapidity 
under the name of New Light, until some stran- 
gers interfered ; when, after much dissension and 
family estrangements, the meeting houses were 
taken jfrom our people, and the old system re- 
stored. Thy uncle was put out of the gallery, 
and we were both disowned ; very many others 
were subjected to the same treatment, and the 
Friends who now got the upper hand, while they 
professed to hold Barclay as the expoimder of 
their faith, called us in contempt Unitarians and 
New Lights, for preaching the doctrines which 
are there so clearly laid down, and which they 
really hold themselves, but are afraid to confess 
openly, lest * the people of the world ' should 
refuse to give them the name of christians at all. 
They hold to Barclay and his doctrines as firmly 
as we did. It signified very little which of the 
parties was right or wrong. There were not 
more than half a dozen at either side who 
thought, knew, or cared much about it. The 
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mass of our meetings believed whatever was 
preached to them, as far as they could under- 
stand, or would take the trouble to attend to it ; 
and the most powerful party got possession of 
the gallery. We had it for more than ten years, 
and now, it was their turn. However, when 
thy uncle was disowned, we gave up going to 
meeting altogether. I need not enter into all 
the discussions we had ; suffice it to say, we rea- 
soned ourselves into the belief, that religion was 
but another name for superstition, and that if 
there was a God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, we at least had nothing to 
fear, as our lives were blameless, and our good 
works abundant. 
. " ' One day, he told me a story which the pre- 
vious evening had come to his own knowledge. 
He trembled as he spoke. The fearful circum- 
stance, and the similarity of our unbelief with 
that in the tale, most powerfuUy impressed his 
mind ; and as I heard it from his lips, it entered 
into my soul as a reality, and never since for 
one moment has the mysterious awe, and the 
terrible certainty that we too have denied the 
Saviour, been absent from my mind. I cannot 
shake off the remembrance of it. I cannot rid 
myself of the conviction that he I loved was 
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hopeless as I am, of pardon, or of peace in the 
world to come. A fearful looking for of judg- 
ment was upon him then ; it has ever since been 
upon me. I will tell thee the story. 

" ' A gentleman and his wife had gone further 
even than we had, in their open and daring un- 
belief. They denied even the being of a Grod. 
They were, like us, exceedingly attached to each 
other, and delighted in conversing unceasingly 

of their independence of all creeds and supersti- 
tions. TJiey said : * Let us make an agreement 
that whichever of us should die first, shall, if 
there is indeed a God, return to the survivor 
and inform him of it.' *A very good idea,' 
replied the other ; * I will promise to come tell 
you, if I should go first.' Not long after this 
conversation he was taken ill of fever, and died. 
His illness was so severe, and his delirium so 
constant, that she could not speak to him at the 
last; indeed, her affection for him was so intense 
that the idea of her approaching :bereavement 
almost paralyzed her mind. 

" * For several weeks after his death, she was 
quite stupid, and ceased to have any thought or 
remembrance of aught save her own intolerable 
sorrow, which was mixed with a feeling of in- 
dignant anger, that she, of all people in the world, 
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should be subject to such a chance. She who 
had never done God or man any harm, who had 
spent her time and money in doing acts of kind- 
ness and benevolence, who had worked with her 
own hands for the poor, and she had one onjiy 
heart-treasure, — and that one, death came and thus 
suddenly robbed her of. She had, indeed, she 
thought, cause to be angry. 

" * It was foil three months after her husband's 
death, she was as usual thinking of him, of his 
undeviating affection for her, of the many 
pleasant and interesting conversations they had 
had, when she recaUed to mind his promise to 
return from the grave, and tell her if there was 
indeed a God. He had not returned, and she 
rejoiced to think her infidelity was thus rati- 
fied. 

" ' She was mentally triumphing in the superio- 
rity they had openly shown to the prejudices of 
others, although still bewildered, for there are 
many thmgs in our earthly sojourn which cannot 
be reconciled to our common sense, except by 
the belief in an over-ruling and all-wise Provi- 
dence, when the night drew on, and she retired to 
bed. How long she had slept she knew not, but 
she was awakened by a noise in her room. The 
lamp was burning as usual, and she saw her 

VOL. I. H 
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husband approacbiiig the bed. She had bo feel- 
ing of fear, he looked so natural. 

" ' She said, * Well James, is that you?' 

" ' Do you remember/ he asked, * my promise, 
to return from the dead, and tell you if our views 
were true or false ? 

" * Yes,' she answered; *well, how is it? Is 
there any God?' 

" * There is,' he replied, ' remember what I 
say, — ^there is indeed a God, a terrible God.' 

a 4 Yeiy well,' she said quietly, ' but I am afraid, 
when the morning comes I may go on reasoning, 
and persuade myself that this visit of yours is 
only a dream or a delusion.' 

" ' Look,' said he, and holding the bed curtain 
he tied it up in a fantastic maimer, « wiU that 
convince you of my presence ?' 

^' ' No, really,' she replied, * I could easily do 
that myself.' He then walked over to the 
toilette, and turned the large looking glass round. 

"'Now,' said he, 'I think that will satisfy 
you that I have been here.' 

" ' I do not think it would,' she said, * walking 
in my sleep I might do such things myself. Give 
me some sure token that it is indeed yourself, or 
I shall think this is all but an imagination of my 
own brain.' He spoke no more, but came over 
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close to her bed-side, caught hold of her wrist 
and pressed it very tightly. The pain was 
intense for a moment, then he vanished from her 
sis^ht, and a^n as tranquilly as before she slept 
on, until trbright morning sunshine waked 
her up. 

" ' Her vision of the night came vividly before 
her. She looked about the room — there was 
the curtain, knotted up most strangely. She 
remembered the lookmg-glass, and sprung out of 
bed to see it — ^there it was, turned completely 
round. She remembered the awful words 
spoken, but laughed at her own folly. Supersti- 
tion or a dream should not terrify her strong 
niind. Suddenly she felt some slight irritetion 
at the wrist, and drew up her sleeve to look at it, 
and there were the marks of his fingers indelibly 
impressed on the flesh. Paulina, this story is true. 
Thy uncle saw the lady. He saw her unwind 
the broad black ribbon she ever wore on her 
wrist, and exhibit to him the brand. It was 
distinctly the mark of a man's hand, grasping 
round the wrist, burnt as if with fire, brown and 
fresh looking. He saw the wretched woman, 
who in her speechless agony lived on from year 
to year, and who seemed to take a horrid plea- 
sure in seeing others tremble with affright at her 

H 2 
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supernatural punishment.* And now, Paulina, 
I am not, as she was, branded visibly ; but the 
brand is on my souL It was only one weekafter 
thy uncle had told me this tale, and his look of 
self-convicted infidelity is still vividly before me, 
that he sickened and died. The last words he 
uttered were, ' I have no Saviour.^ I felt then, 
and I feel still, a burning horror of dread. The 
terrors which surrounded his death couch are 
ev«r around my Uving path. Awake or adeep 
it is still the same. Misery, hopeless misery, 
imutterable woe, is in that one short sentence, 
* I have no Saviour.' ^ 

" I could not speak ; horror and firight overcame 
me ; I trembled and wept. My poor aunt ! I felt 
myself involuntarily shudder, and my eyes were 
fixed on her arm as if I expected to see the 
brand upon her also. She noticed and divined 
my thought ; and answering it, said, whilst she 



* This narrative has been related to the writer, bj several 
different members of the family, in which the circumstance 
zeferred to was notorious. They belieyed it to be true, and 
told it as undoubted truth. 

^' The psychologist tells us of a state, in which the affections 
and images of the mind become so dominant and overpower- 
ing, that they press into their services the outward senses, 
and make them give tangible shape to the inward imagining." 
— Stowb. 
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raised her sleeve to convince me, ' No, I am not 
marked, but do not ever again speak one word to 
me on the subject. It was right thee should know 
what makes me hopelessly miserable, although 
nothing thee can say or do will lessen my misery/ 

"She spoke very gently, but oh! so sadly. 
Feeling quite unable to control my excited 
feelings, I rose to leave the room. *Gk)/ she 
said, in the same calm voice, * that is the way 
with them all. All go from me, when they 
know my misery. Go. I do not want to keep . 
thee.' 

" Poor wretched woman ! I pitied her from my 
heart, but I was choking, and could not speak, so 
hastily kissing her cold pale cheek I hurried away. 
The subject was not again mentioned whilst I 
remained at her house. I endeavoured to be more 
affectionate and attentive to her than before, but 
I could not prevent myself from trembling, often 
violently, and* weeping when I thought of her 
misery, and my own incapacity to afford her any 
relief. She observed this, and one day at dinner, 
abruptly, but most kindly, told me she thought I 
had better return home. At parting she was 
as kind and affectionate as her cold listless man- 
ner would allow her to be. She gave me a £20 
note to buy myself a present with, but forbad 
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me to write to h^. Poor thing! my heart 
bleeds for her." 

'^ She is, indeed," said Susanna, ^' an object of 
ihe deepest commiseration. Do not the minis- 
ters and elders visit, and try to console her?" 

*' Several Friends," replied Paulina, "have 
called on her, but she refused to receive them. 
They all belong to the party who turned unde 
out of the gallery, and she has consequently a 
personal prejudice against them; but, indepen- 
dent of that, there is not one individual among 
them who bears the character of being a truly 
Tdigious person; and for mere sectarianism, poor 
aunt has little cause to value it." 

"Are there many of the New-light Friends 
ttill in those parts?" asked Susanna. 

** There are not many ; none, I believe, who 
openly profess it now," she replied; "but there 
is much of the same taint; and whilst the 
writings of Barclay and Penn are allowed to 
supersede the Bible, the same result wiU of 
course arise.'' 

" Is thee justified in saying that any writings 
are allowed to supersede the Bible?" asked 
Susanna. " I think not." 

" I thought so too until lately, when my atten- 
tion has been attracted to the subject. The 
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Bible is acknowledged by our Society *to be divine 
in its origin, profitable for doctrine, and able to 
make man wise unto salvation;' this is on one 
side ; but on the other. Friends say, * The Scrip- 
tures are not the principal ground of truth, nor 
yet the first adequate rule of fidth and man- 
ners.'* That 'the Spirit is the rule,' or the 
fountain from which the Scriptures came, and 
that whatever else proceeds from that same foun- 
tain (as they say our peculiarities did), is of equal 
value with it. Then they also teach that the Old 
Testament is but a Jewish law, and entirely 
superseded by the New. Thus ev<en the com- 
mand to keep holy the sabbath-day is not binding 
on Friends, but as a matter of expediency ;f 
whilst the New Testament is not considered 
quite perfect either, for Barclay says, ' As to the 
Scriptures being a filled canon, I see no neces- 
sity of believing it.' St. Paul declares he gave 
us, ' by the revelation of Jesus Christ, the whole 
counsel of God,' and that whoever shall attempt 
to 'preach any other Gospel shall be accursed ;' but 
Barclay 1600 years after, claims to have been 
appointed a servant of God, ' called to the dis- 
pensation of the gospel now again revealed ;' he 

♦ Barclay^B " Apology," Prop. 3. 
t Barcla/s « Apology," p. 3d7-S58. 
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says, ' not a revelation of a new gospel and new 
doctrine, but a new revelation of the good old 
gospel and doctrine.' He claims, and Friends 
yield, aU the authority of inspiration to the 
numerous visions and ordinances of George Fox, 
and his contemporaries. 

" The commands of even the New Testament are 
so spiritualized, and reasoned uway, that it can 
scarcely be called the rule of conduct, any more 
than of doctrine ; whilst the practical teaching of 
George Fox must be literally obeyed. 

"Friends must not be baptized, although nothing 
can be more simply clear than that command in 
the Bible; and they must refuse to pay tithe 
because George Fox so ordained. The Bible says, 
women must not preach in the churches. Fox 
approves of women's preaching, and his opinion 
is followed. The New Testament tells us, how 
public worship should be conducted with prayer, 
thanksgiving, preaching, and singing ; but George 
Fox says, * No — ^you must just sit still, and do 
nothing;' the Bible is disregarded, and he is 
obeyed ; and so it is with the rest of our pecu- 
liarities, not one of them is to be found in the 
Bible; they are all, as indeed Friends boast, * a 
new revelation' made 1664 to 1668. The Bible 
warns us, not to presume to add to the ordinances 
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of the Lord, yet Friends insist most rigorously 
on our observance of George Fox's additions to 
the requirements of the Bible." 

^^ I am afraid thee is a heretic," said Susanna, 
smiling. 

"There are very many who know all this," 
she replied, "but they do not like to speak 
of it." 

" My good sister," said Susanna, " would cer- 
tainly disapprove of such conversation; yet I 
have read, and been surprised at Barclay's 
evasion of Bible commands. George Fox's creed, 
as given in the Book of Minutes, says, he believes 
in God the Father, in the Lord Jesus Christ 
the Saviour, and in the Holy Scriptures. It 
is most remarkable in this, that he does not 
acknowledge the Holy Spirit to be tribune with' 
the Father and the Son. There is the same 
omission, as to the personality and unity of the 
Holy Spirit, in the Society's creed of 1693; and 
it was because he saw this omission, that Joseph 
John Gumey composed his creed, which some 
Friends like very much, but it is not adopted by 
the Society generally." 

" He is called a Trinitarian, in contempt for 
it," replied Paulina. " Yet we are allowed great 
liberty of belief on these most essential points. 
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Hast thou not often heard our ministers in the 
gallery, saying,. 'I believe, and I have long 
believed,' instead of * we believe?' and the more 
pious, educated, and enlightened they are, the 
more cautiously they avoid identifying them- 
selves and their own individual belief, with that 
of the Society." 

" Yes,'' said Susanna, " I have oftentimes 
noticed that, but did not think it was meant to 
convey an idea that they differed in belief from 
the acknowledged doctrines ; however, it may be 
30* Whatever quakerism once was, it is now 
the most formal of all religious sects, and if the 
external appearance is only right and according 
to rules, we may think what we please, provided 
we keep our thoughts to ourselves.'' 

"True," replied Paulina; "quakerism ori- 
ginally professed to place the height of man's 
happiness in the true knowledge of God : and the 
doctrine of inspiration and immediate revelation 
was then subordinate to the Bible. Many of the 
early Friends were great scriptarians, pious, and 
weU meaning. They separated from the Church 
of England, under the idea of becoming more holy 
in their lives, and more spiritual in their worship ; 
but now-a-days, a Friend's first duty is to dress 
himself up in the prescribed fashion; to go 
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regularly to meetings^ look sober, and sit stiU 
there, to speak the language of George Fox's 
choice; and if he performs these acts, he is, 
^cording to our premiers, «.« of heaven, « 
one of them said to me, ^If thee attends to 
these duties, thee will be sure to go to heaven, as 
easily as if thee was carried up there in a hand- 
basket/ " 

Susanna smiled. ^^An easy joumeyi cer- 
tainly,'' she said, ^^but I do not want to go 
there yet awhile, and perhaps some fresh 
inspiration may find out an easier still, before my 
turn comes." 

^^ Tell me, Susanna," said Paulina, '' does thee 
care about religion? or wish to be thought reli- 
gious?' 

^^ Indeed, I do not," she answered, ^^I leave 
that to Jenefer, she is pious enough for both her- 
self and me; but I like to k^iow about it, and 
the queer nonsensical notions of our good 
Friends amuse me very much. Sometime or 
other before I die, I suppose I must think the 
same way myself, or I shall have no chance of a 
seat in the hand-basket." 

" Some people die young," answered Paulina, 
seriously. " Since I was with aunt Smjrth, my 
thoughts are constantly dwelling on the awful 
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transit which each one of us must make from time 
to eternity. Oh ! how I wish I knew how to live, 
that when death comes, I might be able to meet 
it without fear: and to stand with an assured 
hope of mercy before the dreadful God, at the 
judgment day." 

^^Read the religious novels," said Susanna. 
" They represent people dying with entire confi- 
dence, and even wishmg for the last moment; 
but the dying person generally has a clergyman 
beside him to console and direct his thoughts. 
That is a blessing we cannot have. He has the 
Bible off by heart, and can in a moment find out 
some part of it just suited to the state of the sick 
man. I do not like to talk of death, or to think 
of it either: we are both young and strong, and 
have, I hope, a long and happy life before us ; so 
farewell now, Paulina, I hope we may soon again 
have another walk together.'' And the Friends 
separated for their respective homes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" The man that wandereth out of the waj of nnderstaiidiiig, 
shall remain in the congregation of the dead." — ^Pboy. Tgi 16. 

Ralph Monetmobe was, as we have said, a 
general merchant. He was also a speculator in 
any little safe scheme which tempted him to 
embark a trifle. A few shares in one company, 
and a few in another; one share in one vess^ 
and two in another. He rented houses in several 
different streets, and relet them to lodgers at a 
profit. He advanced small sums at large interest, 
to needy tradespeople and dealers, always, how- 
ever, obtaining good security; consequently, 
Ealph soon gathered a full purse. 

It was now about two years since the day 
that Susanna Sillington had so unceremoniously 
cut short his morning visit. He had felt no 
anger or annoyance at the circumstance ; he 
blamed himself for bad management, and being 
too forward ; and admired her all the more, for 
the spirited conduct with which she had repelled 
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his presumption, in thinking, that like other 
Friends, she would be only too glad to receive 
his attentions. His manner to her ever smce 
had been deferentially polite and unobtrusive. 
He constantly visited at the house, but his visits 
were expressly to her father or mother. Never- 
theless he had contrived to let it be known that 
he was her ardent admirer, and he hoped by 
femiliarizing her ear to the tale of his attachment, 
told by others, that some feeling of interest might 
be awakened in her heart. He knew that he had 
no daim to aspire to one so much above him in 
all things. Her family connexions ranked her 
amongst the best of the Society. Of his £simily 
he was himself the very best. She was young 
and beautiful, and wealthy too. He was con- 
scious of his own inferiority, but he was not poor 
— no — ^money should be no bar to the accom- 
plishment of his views. He had accumulated a 
large sum. 

To Ealph's great annoyance, he heard the 
young men chatting after meeting in the vesti- 
bule, one first-day morning, about a certain 
young English Friend who had been greatly 
struck with Susanna's appearance, and who had 
told some of them, that as soon as the emigration 
season was over, for he was in that trade, he 
would return to look after " the beauty." 
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Ealph was troubled in his mind. He paced 
tlife floor of his Kttle sitting room in deep thought. 
His love for Susanna was intense ; so intense as 
to make him fearful of success : and yet, he must 
venture at once, or this Englishman would walk 
over the course. He had intended to wait, and 
watch, and mature his plans far better. He 
wanted more money, to offer her a more luxurious 

home. He had obtained the name of a most 

I. 

" consistent Friend ;" his heart misgave him that 
Susanna did not care for "consistency," and 
might like him all the better if he were less of the 
"very plain Friend;" but his whole standing in 
the world hung on his quakerism ; without that, 
he could have no chance at all with her family. 
His memory recalled every word ahe had 
addressed to him for the past two years; they 
were very few, but pleasant. As if regretting her 
unpolite dismissal^ she had been most courteous 
to him ; and although he felt that her courtesy 
was more cold and repelling than her one ungra- 
cious act, still, now he built some hope on it ; 
and after carefuUy weighing all points, he resolved 
to risk his fate the very next day. 

According to the advice of the Society, and 
Ealph resolved to do all which the best wisdom 
of Friends has devised for such proceedings, it 
was necessary to get some Friend to igito^Ci^'^ io^ 
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Mm to the fair lady's father and mother. Ralph 
would much rather have knelt before Susanna, 
and poured forth the tale of his love, his one 
deep heartfelt love, in her ear alone. He knew 
he could speak of it eloquently, for it had grown 
into his soul. He felt as if the torrent of his love 
must sweep away every impediment, and that 
the intensity of his feelings would kindle a reci- 
procity of feeling ; but he durst not transgress 
the rule of the Society, which stringently exhorts 
" that unmarried people do not make any pro- 
cedure one with another, upon the account of 
marriage, without first applying to parents for 
consent and agreement therein."* 

Ralph being a convert, had to find some sub- 
stitute for a parent; and was puzzled which of 
his acquaintance to select for his second in this 
affair of the heart. At length he fixed on Reuben 
Stephenson, who being a very plain Friend, and 
Susanna's cousin, was eligible for the task. 
Reuben made several objections to the office, for 
he did not think Ralph half good enough for 
Susanna, but of course he could not say that. 
At length he accepted the task, and the two 
worthies resolved to go to tea at Daniel Silling- 
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ton's, and lay the matter seriously before the 
parents. 

It was not an unusual thing for either of these 
young men to pop in at tea time ; consequently 
Ralph and Reuben, although unexpected that 
evening, were received as usual with frank and 
free hospitality. Susanna presided at the tea- 
table with her accustomed graceful, easy manner ; 
and Uttle imagining the honour which was 
intended for her, she chatted to Ralph with 
cheerful pleasantry, on the topics just then of 
interest and importance to the Society. Ralph 
was delighted; never had she looked so lovely 
before, never had she so charmed him with her 
playful wit. She had very rarely condescended 
to address him before : why did she this evening, 
of all others, studiously amuse him, and appear 
in such good spirits ? Ralph thought to himself, 
" she has a shrewd guess of my business here this 
evenmg, and she 4hes to encourage me. She 
is already mistress of the secret of my heart, and 
like all women, she is delighted at the idea of 
getting married." So he thought, and his con- 
duct took its hue from these imaginings; con- 
cluding that she would accept him as a suitor, 
his spirits rose high, and his conversation became 
animated and interesting. 

VOL. I. I 
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TesL over, Reuben who was looking very cross, 
said, " Uncle — ^Ralph and I wish to have a 
little private conversation with thee and my 
aunt." 

Ralph could have killed him, thus maliciously, 
as it seemed, to interrupt him in the first, and 
most delightful conversation he had ever had the 
good fortune to enjoy with Susanna. He had 
just contrived to render it personally interesting 
to her, and was carefully and gradually trying to 
introduce the subject of his affection, without 
startling her. Reuben having made so many 
objections to accepting the office of spokesman, 
Ralph guessed, and rightly guessed, that he had 
chosen the mast unsuitable moment, on purpose 
to finish the business ; however, there was no help 
for it now, and Ralph, swallowing his vexation, 
rose to attend the summons of Daniel Sillington, 
as he answered Reuben, "Certainly. Let us 
walk into the next room." 

" What is this business about ? " asked Eus- 
tace, as the door slowly closed on the serious 
looking party. It looks like a proposal, eh, 
Jenefer?" 

"Perhaps so," she answered, simpering; "I 
cannot tell." 

Eustace did not like that look of conscious 
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pleasure, and said, " Surely thee would not marry 
a low fellow like him : no body knows anything 
about his family, and there are queer stories going, 
about the way he makes his money." 

"People often say things they ought not to 
say/' she replied. " It is time enough for me to 
refuse when I am asked ; but I am impressed with 
a conviction, that Ealph Monejnnore will yet be 
an eminent man ; an ornament to our Society, 
and a very desirable addition to any family he 
may feel drawn to ally himself with." 

"Why, Jenefer," said Susaima, laughing, 
" positively, thee is in love with him, I do believe. 
Well : he improves on acquaintance, I was quite 
interested in his conversation just now. I did 
not think before, that he had so much feeling as 
he displayed when speaking of himself, and the iso- 
lation from all his relatives, which in consequence 
of joining our Society he has had to undergo. 
He told me his father had forbidden him ever to 
enter his doors again, and his step-mother, who 
professes to be a religious woman, said, she wished 
he had died before he joined the quakers." 

" How pre-eminently our Society stands above 

' all other divisions of the Christian Church," said 

Jenefer. " Persecution seems indeed to be the 

one prevailing characteristic of them all. I trust 

i2 
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our dear Friend Ralph may, in an especial 
maQner, be favoured with the incomings of peace, 
and thereby have to acknowledge that his faith- 
fulness to the requirings of the inward monitor 
has been amply rewarded." 

" I would not wonder if it was thee, Susanna, 
the fellow was after, and not Jenefer at all," said 
Eustace. 

Jenefer grew scarlet, and hastily answered, 
"Eustace! I fear thou wilt one day bitterly 

repent ^" she checked herself, and rising from 

her seat, walked out of the room. 

" Hey day," said he, " she is in a muff, and 
jealous too, of thee, Susanna. A precious lad this 
is for her to fancy !" and then he comically added, 
with mock seriousness, " Perhaps Susanna's feel- 
ings are also interested in this young man." 

She laughed gaily. " Oh ! no fear for me. I 
would not marry him for his weight in gold." 
And then she added gravely, " I hope Jenefer 
will not be so ridiculous as to fancy him. He 
has no more religion than my shoe, and he is a 
plain Friend merely for the gain of the thing; 
but perhaps, and I am sure I hope, it is only 
some meeting business they are come about." 

" Not likely," answered he. " No. Reuben 
is spokesman. It is a proposal, and I think for 
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thee, much more likely than for Jenefer: and, 
indeed, I wish it may be, for she would not 
refuse him, and thee would." 

" I do not think," she replied, " that Jenefer 
would marry so much beneath her. She is very 
proud of the antiquity of our family : that feeling 
would prevent her accepting a man who has 
nothing on earth to recommend him but a 
coat without a collar, and a hat with a large 
brim." 

"Yes," said Eustace, "he has a very long 
nose, and a smiling mouth, which can speak 
most plausibly too." 

Thus the brother and sister amused themselves, 
whilst in the adjoining parlour sat Daniel and his 
wife, erect and solemn looking. The chairs being 
all ranged round the room, quite close to the 
wall, Ealph could not push his back one inch, as 
he would fain have done. So they were all 
seated in a row. Not a word was spoken .for 
several minutes. Ralph was in an agony of sus- 
pense, and could .gl ve^ comfL^ h.ve 
killed Reuben, for not speaking out at once. In 
a far down, out of the way comer of his heart, 
where the Friends could not see, he cursed him 
bitterly, for prolonging a silence, which was every 
moment becoming more intolerable and more 
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ridiculous— sitting and waiting for "the imme- 
diate inspiration of best wisdom," to guide him 
to the right moment for making the set speech 
which was already prepared for him. But Reuben 
took no note of him. With back very straight, 
and eyes cast down, he sat : his hands clasped, 
and his knees crossed, evidently in a seiSus 
waiting frame of mind. Daniel and his wife, of 
course, sat silent, attentive to hear whatever 
might be communicated to them. At last, 
Reuben slowly uncrossed his knees, unfolded his 
hands, made repeated use of his pockethandker- 
chief,* and then leaned forward on his chair and 
spoke : — " Uncle, aunt — Ralph Moneymore has 
requested me to ax^company him on the present 
occasion. He desires me to say, he is actuated 
by a desire to seek your daughter Susanna in 
marriage; also, that the subject has long been 
before his mind; and he beUeves his drawing 
towards the young woman is in accordance with 
her feelings towards him. He is prepared to lay 
a statement of his means of supporting her before 
you, and he apprehends that his income, united 

* " Concerned Friends" make constant use of the pocket- 
kercbief when in " sittings." It is an evidence of the up- 
rifling of the "springs of life." — See Barclay's "Apology," 
p. 364. 
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to the portion which you wiU probably incline to 
give your daughter, "will be ample for a com- 
mencement in life." 

Reuben ceased, leaned back again, and again 
crossed his knees, clasped his hands, and closed 
his eyes, with all due gravity. 

Daniel and his wife remained silent, and Ralph 
felt that he must now speak ; but he was choking, 
no word would come for him. He thought if he 
could only utter one malediction on the pro- 
voking coolness of Reuben, it would relieve him; 
if he could only throw himself at Susanna's feet 
he could speak ; if he could even draw his chair 
out of sight of the solemn looking trio, he might 
emit a word: but no, there he must sit, and the 
longer he was silent, the greater was the diffi- 
culty of breaking the silence. At last the words 
came incoherently, for his feelings were intensely 
interested : " I love her most truly. Will you 
permit me to ask her to become my wife?" 

No answer came for several nLutes. Poor 
Ralph ! The love he felt for Susanna was strong 
indeed, or he could not have borne as he did the 
intolerable suspense* 

" We were not aware," at length said Daniel, 
^' that our daughter had manifested, or felt, any 
preference for thee." 
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"Reuben should not have said so," replied 
Ealph. " I have carefiilly abstained from either 
revealing my own affection to her, or from ex- 
tracting the avowal of her feelings towards me, 
until I had first obtained the permission of her 
dear parents." 

"I thought," said Reuben, "thee had dis- 
tinctly told me, that thee had already had evi- 
dence of Susanna's partiality for thee?" 

" Thou has misimderstood me," said Ralph to 
him, calmly ; but Reuben was a craven, and • he 
saw a look on Ralph's face which made him 
quail, and sit silent for awhile. Ralph then, 
addressing Martha Sillington, said, "Since I 
was favoured with an admittance to member- 
ship in our highly favoured religious Society, 
or rather, I should say, since I was sufficiently 
grown to be able to appreciate the [privilege 
granted me, I have endeavoured, as I believe, 
my dear friend, thou art aware, to walk in all 
things consistently with the rules of our disci- 
pline. The custom of the people amongst whom 
it was my lot to live, differs much from that of 
Friends ; and I confess it has been a deep trial 
of my faithfulness to feel called on to refrain 
from communicating to Susanna, the devoted, the 
ardent affection I have so long entertained for 
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her. Until I felt myself in a position to offer 
her a comfortable home, I did not feel warranted 
even to seek permission from you, my valued 
friends, to address myself to y^ur beloved 
daughter/' 

Ralph paused in hope of a reply, but it was 
so tedious in coming that he determined to go 
on ; and in the full hope of success — ^for he had 
rather feared an abrupt refusal — ^he continued : 
^^I am in possession of a clear income of ]&ve 
hundred a year, with a prospect of a considerable 
increase, and I am prepared to lay a statement 
of the particulars before you, if you desire it/* 

Daniel Sillington then said, "Before thou 
need take the trouble of so domg, my wife wiU 
speak to our daughter ; and when the state of 
her feelings towards thee has been satisfactorily 
ascertained, we can communicate with thee on 
the subject." 

"Oh! pray!" said Ralph, with vehemence, 
" permit me to speak to her myself. I have per- 
formed the duty prescribed by our discipline. 
Surely you will not prevent me from pleading 
my own cause." 

The lady seemed touched by his fervour, and 
said, " I do not see any impropriety in thy seeing 
our daughter. Thy communication has been a 
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surprise to me. I should not have thought so 
young a person as our Susanna would have 
exactly suited thee, but as I believe thee to be a 
very consistent Friend, I think we may leave the 
decision of this very important matter to Susanna 
herself/' 

" Thou art a noble-minded woman,'' exclaimed 
Ralph. " I felt very confident that thy truly 
maternal intelligence would guide thee aright : 
evAi had thy determination been opposed to my 
wishes, I would have bowed submissively to thy 
superior judgment.'' 

" Well," said the father, " let it be so. My 
dear," to his wife, "thee had better go and 
summon Susanna hither." Then turning to 
Ealph, who looked aghast at the idea of having 
to teU his love, his real true love, to the young 
lady, for the first time, in the presence of three 
other individuals, all sitting straight up in a 
row, "perhaps it might be more agreeable to 
thee that we should retire?' 

" I should prefer a private interview," he said, 
with assumed calmness. 

" Well, sit down," said Daniel. " We will go, 
and send her to thee." 

They retired, and Ealph was left alone. He 
looked to see was the door shut, then ground his 
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teeth in an agony of vexation; and indulged 
himself in a hearty, but low muttered curse, on 
quakers and quakerism, father, mother, Reuben, 
the discipline, and his own foUy, in having com- 
mitted himself into the unmerciful management 
of such cold-hearted passionless beings. 

Several minutes elapsed. Ralph calmed him- 
self, and settled his mouth before the mirror 
again into its accustomed smile. He listened 
eagerly for the sound of gentle footsteps, but 
none came near the door. " She has gone up 
stairs," he thought, " to arrange her hair more 
becommgly." More than sufficient time for 
that passed by, and yet she came not. " She 
feels diffident of coming so formally, to listen to 
the outpouring of all my fond hearths affection. 
Sweet girl ! I will wait patiently until thy emo- 
tions have calmed, although it would fill my 
heart with rapture to witness thy delicious 
tremor." ' 

He had heard the hall door shutting, and 
peeping out of the window, had seen Reuben 
hurrying down the street; and felt very glad 
that he was free of the company of Susanna's 
cousin, with whom for the sake of the connexion he 
would not quarrel, although it would have given 
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him real pleasure to inflict a good drubbing on so 
bungling, if not malevolent, a spokesman. 

Balph waited, waited on, but no Susanna came 
to receive his intended proposal. The night was 
rapidly approachmg, and he was as rapidly 
getting angry. What should he do ? Had they 
all forgotten he was waiting ? Were they tam- 
pering with his patience? Did they mean to in- 
suit him ? He had risen, intending to go seek the 
master of the house, and demand that a reason 
should be given for neglecting him so long ; when 
his quick ear caught the silver notes of Susannahs 
voice in the hall, and he resumed his seat, and 
his blandest manner. A few minutes more, and 
the servant maid entered, looked surprised to 
find him there, and laid a pair of lighted candles 
on the table ; then fastened the windows, drew 
the curtains, and was about to withdraw, when 
he ventured to say, " Who told thee, Jane, to 
bring in candles ?" 

" Miss Susanna, sir," she answered. 

" Is she coming down ?" said he. " I am waiting 
to see her." 

" I do not know, sir. Shall I ask her?" 

" No," said he ; " but say I am waiting to see 
her. Say I want to speak to her for a mo- 
ment." 
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The servant went away, and almost immedi- 
ately after, Martha SiUington entered the room, 
exclaiming, " Is it possible thou hast been here, 
aU alone, ever since? Did not Reuben tell thee, 
that Susanna was going out to walk with her 
brother this evening, and did not wish to receive 
thy communication just at present?" 

"No person has been here since you left 
me," said Ralph, scarce able to control his 
passion. 

"Oh! pray excuse the mistake," replied she. 
" I am really distressed. Thou must have 
thought it so strange for us to leave thee so. 
And thou was expecting Susanna aU the time. 
How very annoying !" But she could not help 
smiling: then, seeing his look of unrestrainable 
vexation, she stretched out her hand, and taking 
his, said seriously, « My dear friend, I pray thee 
excuse this accidental negligence. Reuben is 
often very forgetful ; but really, we all thought 
thou had gone away with him. I assure thee it 
is quite accidental, and I am grieved at his 
neglect." 

" There is no occasion to make any apology to 
me," said he, haughtily, for his pride was roused. 
" I am aware that Susanna is not gone out, for I 
heard her voice not long ago in the hall. It was 
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she who bade the maid bring in the candles. 
You have been trifling with me, in a way I had 
not thought any Friend's family could be capable 
of doing." 

" Thou art mistaken," she said with dignity, 
but pitying him. " When we left the room, we 
met Susanna in the hall, just going out to walk. 
We told her that thou wast waiting for an inter- 
view with her, and, as she did not like to disap- 
point her brother, of whom she is so very fond, 
she commissioned Reuben to go tell thee to defer 
thy communication until another time; as she 
did not feel it would be right to break the engage- 
9ient she had made with her brother. She has 
now returned fix>m her walk, and was going up 
stairs to take off her bonnet, when thou heard 
her voice in the hall. I would advise thee to 
retire now; and perhaps, to-morrow, or next 
day, an opportunity may present itself for thee 
to speak to her in a less formal maimer. Susanna 
is young, and somewhat fanciful and romantic ; 
as well as, I am sorry to say, a little positive at 
times. I believe as she knows the purport of thy 
intended conversation with her, she wUl be likely 
to reject any pre-arrangement for listening to thee ; 
therefore, I would say, — Either write what thou 
hast to say, or wait until a suitable opportunity 
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presents itself. Her father and I have given thee 
permission to pay thy addresses to her ; and I 
believe nothing more is required of us, at the 
present time. Take a glass of wine now, and 
allow me to say farewell to thee — ^for thy own 
sake," she added, kindly. 

Kalph swallowed the wine — ^took her hand in 
both his, pressed it most warmly, andthen departed 
without speaMng. The mother immediately 
went to her daughter's room, and reproved 
Susanna somewhat sharply, for the disappoint- 
ment which Ralph had endured, and accused her 
of being an accomplice with Reuben in leaving 
the young man shut up in the room so long by 
himself. 

Susanna laughed heartily, when she heard of 
her admirer's having sat for more than two hours 
patiently waiting and watching for her; but 
Jenefer was greatly displeased. She said, " It is, 
indeed, a shame. A most valuable young man 
has paid thee the greatest possible compliment^ 
and in return he has been insulted. I should 
not be at all surprised if he were to draw off 
again. Thee may yet find, Susanna, that it is no 
laughing matter. A very well-looking young 
man, very weU off iu the world, and at the same 
time a most consistent Friend, rising in the meet- 
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ing, and likely to attain to usefulness in it. He 
would be a most desirable husband for thee. I 
am sorry, indeed, this has occurred ; but I believe 
I have some influence with him: I will speak 
to him, and endeavour to make matters smooth 
again." 

*' Do not trouble thyself," said Susanna, laugh- 
ing, " I have no doubt I shall be able to settle 
him myself;" then, addressing her mother, she 
asked demurely, " When was the Friend to come 
back for the purpose of making his proposals to 
her?" Her mother noticed the gravity of her 
manner, and said she was pleased to see her 
daughter at length appearing to appreciate the 
happiness prepared for her ; and warning her to 
be very careful in the selection of her expres- 
sions when the important moment came, she left 
the room. 

Meanwhile Ralph had returned to his solitary 
lodging, his mind a chaos of conflicting pas- 
sions. One moment he would resolve to leave 
the Society of Friends for ever, and never to go 
near Daniel Sillington's house again: the next 
his love for Susanna rushed in like a flood, and 
swept away every impediment. He knew that 
her mother favoured him, and he tried to steel 
his heart to bear the indignity put on him. One 
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moment he would clench his hand, and vow to 
take a fearftil revenge on Reuben ; the next, that 
it would be wiser to feign a belief in the acciden- 
tal nature of his offence. At length his mind was 
made up, and he anxiously waited for the return 
of morning, to put his fate to the proof. Ten 
o'clock came, and found him knocking loud and 
firmly at Daniel Sillington's hall-door. He was 
shown into the drawing-room, and Susanna was 
desired by her mother to go immediately, and 
receive him graciously. 

"Father," said she, looking down, and very 
gravely, " have I thy permission either to accept 
or to refuse this proposal ?'' 

"Yes, my dear," he answered. "Accept 
him if thee likes him, and thinks thee would 
be happy living all thy life long with him. 
And if thee refuses him, I wUl not be in the least 
grieved." 

She walked into the drawing-room, shook 
hands with Ralph, said, " How does thee do to- 
day?" and then sat down, looking most bewitch- 
ingly demure. He drew a chair close beside. her, 
and endeavoured to take her hand in his, but she 
would not permit him. He looked at her. si- 
lently, and drank deep draughts of love as he 
gazed, but as no words seemed likely to come, 
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the lady became impatient, and herself began the 
conversation. 

" My mother informed me that thee had some 
important communication to niake to me. May 
I ask what it is ? for my time is precious this 
morning." 

Kalph knelt, and told his love; told it pas- 
sionately and eloquently. The lady sat unmoved, 
but a change came over her tranquil features, as 
she perceived that his feelings were really in- 
terested, and felt that it was no mere matter of 
form with him, but that truly his garnered and 

best aflfections were oflfered for her acceptance. 
However, she did not pity him much, or give 
him credit for much depth of feeling; and so 
having listened to all he had to say, she quietly 
thanked him for the honour he had done her, 
but begged leave to decline accepting it. He 
started to his feet, and exclaimed, " Why — ^why 
is this? I have not heard thee aright — ^thou 
wilt not, thou must not refuse me. My happi- 
ness, my life, depends upon thee: have I in 
anything offended thee? Lovely, most lovely 
Susanna, say, have I offended thee ?" 

" Oh dear, no," she replied. " I am not 
offended; on the contrary, I feel overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the compliment thou hast paid 
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me : but for all that I am not going to marry 
thee." 

** Why? tell me why," he asked, impetuously. 

" Why," she said, archly smiUng, « I wiU 
never marry any man who does not ask myself 
whether I like him, before he asks my father and 
mother, and cousin Reuben, to give him leave to 
marry me." 

" But," said Ralph, looking aghast, " surely 
thou knowest that it is the rule of our Society?" 

" Some rules," she said, " are more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance ; this one 
is, at least in the opinion of women Friends." 

" I wish I had known thy views on the sub- 
ject. It was indescribably painful to me to 
speak of my love for thee to thy parents first ; 
and nothing but the fear that my suit would be 
rejected by them, unless I adhered to the rules, 
€Ould have induced me to submit to so unpleasant 
an ordeal. But thou wilt excuse my unin- 
tentional mistake. Thou wilt bless me. Thou 
wilt be my wife. Beloved, adored Susanna, say 
thou wilt." 

" I have already said I would never marry 
any man, whose love for me was not strong 
enough to make him break through that rule, 
which I believe our worthy predecessors invented 

K 2 
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as a test of tnie affection. As such, it is very 
usefully placed in our Book of Discipline. I 
feel greatly flattered and obliged for the good 
opinion thou hast manifested of me; but thou 
must now allow me to conclude this interview, 
and to bid thee farewell," saying which, she left 
the room before he had time to reply, or to re- 
cover the shock which her most unexpectedly 
decisive refusal had caused him. 

Ralph hurried out of the house, for he was not 
in a humour to talk to any one, and, vexed with 
himself for so foolishly adhering to the obnoxious 
rule, provoked at her considering it a sufficient 
reason for rejecting him, and altogether in a very 
unpleasant state of mind, he yet determined not 
to be put off. Her parents, he thought, her 
mother at least, approves of my suit. Jencfer, 
I know, likes me too. She will aid me when I 
have flattered her piety a little ; and this charm- 
ing, provoking girl shall yet be mine. She is 
only trying me. She wants to be courted, and 
she shall be courted. Dear creature ! It will be 
a pleasant occupation for me, and I like her all 
the better, for not jumping at my offer too sud- 
denly." 

Thus thinking, Ralph resolved to go to tea at 
Daniel Sillington's the following evening; by 
that time he thought she would begin to wish for 
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him, and to fear lest he might have taken her at 
her word. So he went. Susanna did not ap- 
pear. Her mother told him that it had been an 
anxious time for her, and she wished to know 
what he had said, or what had happened, as 
Susanna would tell them nothing, but that she 
had refused him. 

" Oh !" said he, smiling, " she was displeased 
at my having spoken first to thee, and her father, 
and said she would never marry any man who 
did so : but I do not mind that : as she has no 
fault to find with me personally, I expect I shall 
soon be able to overcome this difficulty." 

" Is that all?" said the mother. " Jenefer 
will soon convince her of the propriety of thy 
conduct. She is but young, and has not yet 
felt the importance of a strict adherence to our 
rules, of discipline. Thou must help me, my 
friend, in impressing on her mind the duty of 
submitting in all points to the requirements of 
' the written law.'* We shall be glad to see thee 
here at any time thou may incline to join our 
domestic circle, and doubtless, Susanna will be 
pleased to see thee also." 

" They are therefore violatlDg the written law, as well as 
departing from the spirit of their profession," <fec., who dis- 
regard the rules of the Society. — ^British Friend, 1st Mo. 
1852. 
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Ralph availed himself of this invitation, and 
came frequently, but could never manage to 
obtain more than a passing word from Susanna,, 
who treated him with the most perfect coolness 
and indifference. Her mother spoke to her 
privately, and urged her to accept so good an 
offer ; saying, except for the family he belonged 
to, she knew not any one she would prefer for a 
3on-in-law. Jenefer also warned her, that it 
was very xmlikely so consistent and suitable a 
match would again be offered to her; but Su- 
sanna was resolute, and said she would rather 
never be married than be tied to a man she 
disliked. She laughed at his . pretensions to 
piety, and showed how hollow they were. Jene- 
fer was in the end deputed to tell him, that there 
was no use in continuing his visits, and she 
undertook the task with an alacrity which sur- 
prised her mother, who shrunk from wounding 
Ralph's feelings. 

Jenefer invited him to take a drive with her 
in the carriage ; and then she informed him, that 
Susanna was going to attend the quarterly 
meeting, and to remain some we^ks with rela- 
tives in the country, and that she had been 
commissioned to request Ralph to forget her,, 
and to seek for a more suitable wife elsewhere. 
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Ralph felt deeply hurt, and very angry. Su- 
sanna and aU her family had treated his pro- 
posal entirely as a matter of business. Not one 
of them had appreciated the love be felt and 
would have lavished on the one only being he 
had ever loved. Disappointed, mortified, and 
deeply humiliated, his feelings overcame him, 
and he wept. "Jenefer,'' said he, at length, 
" thou hast great influence — wilt thou not inter- 
cede for me ? My very life seems bound up in 
the love I have for thy sister." 

She answered him very quietly — " I do not 
feel drawn to facilitate this marriage ; it is not 
a suitable one for thee to form. A pretty, child- 
ish face has caught thy attention ; but it appears 
to me that a person of more settled character, 
more established in the general estimation of our 
Friends, somewhat older, would be better cal^ 
culated to be an help-meet for thee. Thy career 
is only in its commencement, and a wide field of 
usefulness is open before thee. I fear thou hast 
not sufficiently studied our rules of discipline 
under thei head of marriage. Hast thou, my 
dear Friend, * sat and waited for counsel and 
clearness in this weighty concern?' Art thou 
quite sure that thou hast not been * led by any 
froward or uncertain affection?' Consider how 
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different are thy disposition, temper, and habits 
from Susanna's. Her want of sobriety of man- 
ner would be a stumbling-block in the way of 
thy accepting any of the most important offices 
in our meeting. Wert thou united to one more 
suited to aid thee, both in spiritual and temporal 
advancement, I would hope great things for 
thee; for to my mind thou art pre-eminently 
qualified to assume a leadership amongst us, and 
it is very satisfactory to observe how generally 
the true gospel labourers in our highly-favoured 
Society are blessed even in temporal affairs." 

Jenefer leaned back in the carriage, and now 
sat silent, whilst Ralph pondered deeply on her 
words. The meaning was evident: she wanted 
him to marry her instead of Susanna; to re- 
nounce the lovely and to accept the unlovely. 
He stole a glance at her features, stem, harsh, 
and repeUing in their expression; and his me- 
mory painted the contrast between them and 
her young sister's joyous, happy, exquisitely 
beautiful countenance. Again, it seemed to him 
so unfeminine a proposal; and, although he was 
aware that his outward man was arrayed in the 
garb of the sect, and his tongue tutored to the 
use of its approved phraseology, for worldly 
motives, yet he felt shocked at witnessing in 
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Jenefer how completely she, too, made her pro- 
fession of quakerism a stepping-stone to the 
attaining of power and temporal gain. 
, Innocence and true piety are very lovely 
attributes : no man is so lost to their hallowed 
influence, as not to feel regret at finding one, 
supposed to possess them, cast off the long -worn 
guise, and stand boldly out in the garb of world- 
liness. Ealph's heart sunk within him. Wealth, 
influence, and favour, linked with an unlovely 
bride, were offered to his acceptance. The bribe 
was great — Jenefer had ten thousand pounds, 
the legacy of her grandfather. The temptation 
was very strong ; but oh ! how rudely was the 
enchanted cup over which his heart's best and 
holiest feelings had so long hung, been dashed 
from his lips. With Susanna's love, he had 
rejoiced to think his better nature would tri- 
umph. For her sake he would act uprightly, 
and aim to be as pure and good as she was. 
This was his dream for years past. For it he 
had toiled and studied; and now, with a pang 
of unutterable regret, he saw it fade away, and 
in its stead, a long vista spread itself out, of 
hypocrisy, heartlessness, disgust, and unavailing 
regret. 

Was it an angel's voice he heard whispering 
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in his ear — resist the temptation, Ralph; thou 
art gifted with intellect and ability above the 
common order ; resist, and take hold on virtue ; 
let virtue lead thee to happiness ! obscurity is 
sweeter fer than hypocritical renown ! — ^He would 
not trust himself to speak. He shook Jenefer's 
hand, let himself out of the carriage, and hur- 
ried through the streets. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' Is it not sad, that even Protestants should lay aside the 
eleven good and faithful apostles^ and all the rest of the holy 
disciples and ministers of Christy and betake them to that 
one, of whom it was testified that he was a devil, for a pat- 
tern and example to their ministry 1 Alas ! it is to be re- 
gretted, that too many of them resemble this pattern over 
much." — ^Babclat's "Apology." 



The most celebrated preacher in the Society of 
Friends, of modem times, at the close of one 
first-day morning meeting in Bristol, invited 
the assembly, and especially the younger part of 
it, to attend a meeting he purposed holding on 
the following third-day evening, when he said he 
wished to address them on this subject^ " Why 
am I a quaker?" Curiosity was raised, and the 
meeting was attended so numerously, that all 
could not be accommodated; but a disappoint- 
ment awaited them. The announcement of what 
might be called a text jarred on the " religious 
principles" of the elders and overseers. The 
preacher was visited, and admonished not to 
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speak from the gallery on any pre-meditated or 
pre-arranged subject. He was reminded of the 
rule : " Be cautious not to move in acts of devo- 
tion, in your own will; set not forward self to 
work, but patiently attend and wait for the gift 
and enlivening power of the Divine Spirit : with- 
out which your performances will be unaccept- 
able, and like those of old, of which it was said, 
* Who hath required this at your hand?' "* The 
elders and overseers were quite justified in pre- 
venting such a flagrant departure from the rules 
of the Society. It was their accredited duty 
properly " to admonish in the meekness of wis- 
dom the froward spirit, which was leading into 
many words." As Friends say, their "views 
struck at the very root of that great corruption 
in the Christian church, by which one man's 
performances on behalf of others had been made 
essential to public worship, and on which hung 
all the load of ecclesiastical domination, and the 
trade in holy things ; so jt necessarily separated 
those who had, as they believed, found the liberty 
of the gospel, from those who still adhered, with 
pious regard, or a mere ignorant and selfish 



* " Book of Minutes," p. 159. 
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attachment to that system which was upheld by 
the existing churches of the land."* 

With feelings of intense interest, many a young 
and middle-aged quaker hastened to hear a reason 
given for the peculiar tenets held, and the practices 
adopted by the people amongst whom they had 
been born. Often had they asked themselves, 
" What am I the better for being a quaker? If 
our religion isj indeed, the true development of 
the Christian faith, why are our people no better 
than others? We are notoriously as worldly, as 
thoughtless, as devoid of all true religion or 
practical piety, as any other body of men ? And 
yet we, professing to be led and guided in all 
things by the Spirit of Truth, ought surely to 
have attained to a superior degree of spirituality 
and holiness than those who do not take so high 
a standing." 

" Why am I a quaker?" Not a word was said 
in elucidation of the question. A long, silent, 
heavy pause of an hour's duration, and then the 
preacher spoke for a few minutes, on the necessity 
of being prepared to meet the summons of death, 
&c. &c. Some laughed when the time of shak- 

* Ibid. " To preach from a text is coDJuration." — Geo. 
Fox. 
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ing hands came on, and said, "I told thee he 
would not be allowed to speak on a pre-determined 
subject." Some said one thing, and some another 
— ^for many were grievously disappointed, . and 
had come there, anxious to hear an answer given 
to a question so interesting to each individual, 
and were annoyed at having been collected toge- 
ther under a false impression. Some thought, 
and, whispering, said, "The question will not 
bear to be answered publicly ; it would lead to 
controversy — a thing which our Friends most 
resolutely set their faces against." 

"Why am I a quaker?" Who, among the 
twenty thousand professors of quakerism, can 
answer that question satisfactorily to his own 
mind? Few think on the subject: fewer still 
care about it. It is an hereditary creed. Our 
fathers were quakers — therefore we are. They 
were good men, and the form of worship they 
adopted must be the right one. We are dege- 
nerate, and may not presume to know better, or 
be wiser than they. If it is not true that 
quakerism was an immediate revelation from 
heaven to our founders, — and if we have all our 
lives been deceived in believing it to be so, the 
fault is theirs who claim to have been inspired, 
and they will have to give an account of their 
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acts ; not we, who have only erred in believing 
them. Thus Friends satisfy any doubts which 
chance to arise,— and doubts do often sprmg up, 
— and thus they still dwell in the land, a sect, 
professing to be Christians, and to be led and 
guided in all things, and at all times, in both 
temporal and spiritual affairs, by the immediate 
and unerring inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They rose up in an age of fanaticism and ex- 
tremes ; and although now, looking back through 
the mellowed light of two hundred years, we see 
they shared in that fanaticism, and went them- 
selves to an opposite extreme, stiU many of them 
were undoubtedly pious and true-hearted Chris- 
tians, who beUeved that forms and excesses had 
so overloaded the scriptural services of the pro- 
testant church, that the life of all true religion, 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man, 
was not sufficiently dwelt on in the pulpits; 
therefore, they were unwarily led to believe in 
the ultra teaching of George Fox and his dis- 
ciples. The protestant church had still the trace 
of tyranny ; and some of its adherents scrupled 
not to use the secular power, for the purpose of 
constraining unwilling minds to bow before its 
teaching. The cry for liberty of conscience had 
gone through the land; and yet, liberty was 
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denied to others, by those who loudly claimed it 
for themselves. If the ritual of the Koman 
church had offended the protestants, so had the 
services of the protestant church offended the 
quakers; and as the protestants had suffered 
martyrdom in the defence of their creed, so the 
quakers bore unflinchingly the loss of their goods, 
the imprisonment of their persons, and, in some 
few cases, even the loss of life itself, for their 
belief; they triumphed also. Truth was at 
their side. They had a right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
There was nothing in their mode of worship 
which a Christian state might lawfully prevent. 
No open idolatry — no allegiance to a foreign 
power. The Holy Scriptures was, then^ their 
acknowledged rule of guidance; and faithfully, 
albeit at times erratically, some of them main- 
tained their profession. The Bible, God's gift to 
man — the only infallible index of His will, the 
only law of morals, and the only guide to 
heaven — they publicly extolled on their first 
appearance, as being written by holy men of old, 
under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. They reasoned, that the Spirit, having 
given forth the Scriptures, must be greater than 
the Scriptures : then they argued, that, it being 
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the same Spirit which ever dwells in the heart of 
regenerate man, His work there is of equal 
authority and importance; and they claim for 
their own interpretations of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, their rules, discipline,* preachings, &c., &c., 
which they consider the works of the Spirit in 
their hearts, an equal deference and an equal 
obedience. This belief in their own immediate 
inspirations has led Friends to the dangerous 
rock of infallibility. If the Bible is an infallible 
guide to faith, so is their Spirit, they think, an 
infallible guide too. " Anything that falls in at 
once with men's wishes^ and with their expecta- 
tions^ and which also presents itself to them with 
the appearance of a virtuous humility^ — this they 
are often found readily and firmly to believe, 
not only without evidence, but against all evi- 
dence." 

It is a curious fact that the original quakers 
had no creed of their own, and but few rules of 
church discipline. These burdens, some of them 
very heavy ones, were added from time to time, 
as the formation of a distinct Society became 

* " If we depart from the rules laid down, as we believe, 
under the guidance of the great Head of the church, we shall 
hasten the departure of that glory which so peculiarly shone 
upon our forefathei*s in the truth." — British Friend^ p. 210. 
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desired. There is no mention made in George 
Fox's "Journal" of Barclay's "Apology;" nor does 
the " Apology" appear to have been submitted to 
his approval. That it was written soon after the 
rise of quakerism, and has ever since been 
adopted by the Society, however, is the fact, and 
there is reason to believe that a confusion of 
intellect on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in its 
ordinary, and in its extraordinary operations, 
prevailed amongst them from the very first. 

Converts, numerous and devoted, flocked to 
G. Fox's meetings, and we are told by the 
quaker records, that the Lord crowned those as- 
semblies with his felt presence. But very soon 
the genn of toatioJsprung up. and George 
Fox, who could not see its latent seed in his own 
heart, trembled at the danger which he saw 
clearly developing itself in his followers. He 
tells us in his " Journal," page 205 : " So after I 
had been warring with the world, there was now 
a wicked spirit risen among Friends to war 
against." This was in allusion to James Nayler's 
blasphemy. And it is a melancholy fact that he 
soon fell into the same snare himself; for he, too, 
suffered his followers to kneel before him, and 
rebuked them not. Also, instead of at once dis- 
owning Nayler and his fearful crime, George Fox 
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actually wrote to Parliament, excusing and pal- 
liating the offence. He then identified himself 
with the sin of his disciple, and his writings 
since bear undeniable evidence of his own deisti- 
cal notions. As soon as George Fox's erroneous 
doctrines became openly avowed, his disciples 
deserted the quaker ranks in great numbers, 
George Keith and several others publicly writing 
and confessing the delusion they had been under. 

The piety and virtue of many of the primitive 
quakers was manifest and notorious: but we 
must bear in mind that being all converts from 
the protestant churches, they had that head- 
knowledge of scriptural religion which their suc- 
cessors now so ostentatiously despise. 

Alas! how are these successors fallen. For 
what are the quakers of the nineteenth century 
renowned ? What sort of people are the quakers 
now? Is not this the true answer? — They live 
to themselves. They adopt an old fashioned 
dress, and speak a peculiar phraseology. They 
are wealthy and remarkably clever men of busi- 
ness. Some few of them take an active part in 
politics, embracing the liberal side in England.* 

* To what end quaker views of liberalism and radicalism tend 
may be known by reading George Fox's works. In a book enti- 
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Many of them are benevolent, but they have 
scruples of conscience against contributing to 
any of the religious institutions of the country. 
They refuse to unite in prayer with any one, 
although they profess to be followers of Christ, 
who commands his disciples "to pray without 
ceasing." Thein scruples are so numerous, that 
they can assist btit few of the charities formed 
for the good of * their fellow-creatures, without 
incurring ceiisure from their own elders and 
overseers, of whom they all stand in great and 
slavish dread. Their rules of discipline are 
very stringent, and binding on all, yet the 
wealthy, as in many other societies, can obtain 
permission to transgress. They are hot gene- 
rally well informed, even of their own religious 
profession, :aild are remarkably ignorant of the 
doctrinal teaching of other sects. 

They hate the church of England and Ireland, 
for no better reason than that its scriptural 
services were tabooed by George Fox, and be- 



tled, " Several Papers given forth by G. T.," printed in 1660, 
lie whose opinions are endorsed by Friends in 1852 says, 
" They were traytours against Christ, and crucifiers of Jesus, 
who were for any earthly king ; it was the false church which 
did not live upon the he,ads of the kings." 
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cause Robert Barclay, that very learned and 
most self-satisfied divine, was pleased to record it 
as his opinion (and he claimed inspiration for 
that opinion), that its ministers have taken Judas 
for the pattern and example of their ministry. 
They therefore sneer at the bishops and clergy, 
and speak of them as idle, worthless, mercenary 
men, who preach only and alone for the sake of 
filthy lucre ; and they have established a ministry 
of their own, as a model to Christianity. Their 
preachers are, for the most part, uneducated. 
Shopkeepers, tradespeople, farmers, schoolmasters 
and mistresses; for women, old and young, are 
all equally eligible for the oflSce, which each may 
take upon himself. These must not study the 
subject on which they publicly preach; they 
must not even arrange to speak on a text of 
Scripture, and meditate or search out the meaning 
of it. No ; they must go to their meeting houses 
without a thought of what they should say there 
— ^with the mind as empty as possible ; and when 
there, sit still, and not think of anything. When 
they do speak, it is counted holier still if they 
can forget what they have said, and come away 
as empty as they went. To sink into nothing- 
ness, and keep down all the reasonings and de- 
ductions of common sense, is considered essential 
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in a good quaker preacher. Then suddenly, 
they are to rise up, and say out whatever words 
present themselves. Sometimes these words are 
sensible and connected; oftentimes they are 
rambling and incoherent; often they are silly, 
and even, from their being spoken so at random, 
and by persons devoid of much natural intelligence, 
of learning, or scriptural knowledge, they are 
actually profane. Friends often prophesy, because 
" Philip had four daughters which did prophesy.'* 
And they profess to have an insight into the 
states of their hearers' minds. They sometimes 
select an individual in the assembly, and pro- 
phesy his death before a year has elapsed. 

The sect has been nearly two hundred years 
established, and as yet no great visible good has 
resulted from it. Friends have joined heartily 
with other Christians in some few works of bene- 
volence ; in the slavery question, prison reform, 
the Irish famine, &c. ; but as quakers, and apart 
from other Christians, where shall we find 
those good fruits which a Society, professiog as 
they do, ought to abound in ? Friends do not 
spread their doctrines or establish missions to 
convert the heathen to Christianity : indeed, they 
pride themselves on being a little flock. 

Few Friends of late years have attained any 
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note, or supremacy in their own Society, except 
on account of their wealth; that gives men 
influence in the world, be their creed what it may. 
Even Joseph John Gumey would have been 
prevented preachmg, for he was a Trinitarian, 
a^d many said, " he actually preached like a 
clergyman," but for his wealth. He was rich, 
and consequently his doctrinal-teaching was 
winked at. However, now that he is gone, the 
Society boasts much of the one learned divine of 
modem times, who has been amongst them, 
although his evangelical writings are under ban.* 

* The following description of this celebrated preacher's 
appearance, and of his style of speaking, will be recognised by 
all who ever saw or heard him. Nothing could be more 
graphic. It is taken from the " Memoirs of Margaxet Fuller 
Ossili," an American lady. 

" I went to hear Joseph John Gumey, one of the most 
distinguished and influential, it is said, of the English quakers. 
He is a thick-set, beetle-browed man, with a well-to-do-in- 
the-world air of pious stolidity. I was grievously disappointed ; 
for quakerism has at times looked lovely to me ; and I had 
expected, at least, a spirited exposition of its doctrines from 
the brother of Mrs. Fry. But his matter was as wooden as 
his manner, and had no merit but that of distinct elocution. 
TTia sermon was a tissue of texts, ill-selected, and worse 
patched together, in proof of the assertion that a belief in the 
Trinity is the one thing needful, and that reason, unless 
manacled by a ci-eed, is the one thing dangerous. His figures 
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William Allen, also, is a name now greatly- 
lauded. One scientific man has been enrolled 
amongst them,* and Bernard Barton, the poet. 
One poet — one only poet has arisen in the So- 
ciety ; — whilst living, he was censured ; since he 
went home to the happy land, he is boasted of. 
He was put "under dealing" for having the 
word Mr. Barton over his office bell; and he 
was visited, and sat with, we are told in his 
*' Life," for wearing a warm waistcoat, which his 
only daughter had worked for him. He pleaded 
its warmth, and that the colours were only 
"chocolate and drab;" but in vain. "It was 
carpet work, and therefore unbecoming for a 
member of our highly professing religious 
Society." 

Elizabeth Fry, too, the benevolent lady, the 

were paltry, his thoughts narrowed down, and his very sin- 
cerity made corrupt by spiritual pride. One could not but 
pity his notions of the Holy Ghost, and his bat-like fear of 
light. His Man-God seemed to be the keeper of a mad-house, 
rather than the informing Spirit of all spirits. After finishing 
his discourse, Mr. Gumey sang a prayer, in a tone of mingled 
shout and whine, and then requested his audience to sit awhile 
in devout meditation. For one, I passed the interval in 
praying for him, that the thick film of self-complacency 
might be removed from the eyes of his spirit, so that he might 
no more degrade religion," 
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clever reformer of prison discipline, the power- 
ful and efficient friend of those forlorn outcasts 
from the privileges of life, the convicts, even 
Elizabeth Fry, when living, though allowed to 
preach, because of her wealth, her sweet voice, 
and her orthodox dress, was severely censured 
by the people who, now that she has passed away, 
almost idolize her memor}^, and boast of her good 
deeds, as though they were the offspring of her 
sectarianism, instead of being, as they were, the 
undeniable proofs of a heart warmed by the fire 
of that love to the fallen children of her God, 
which, kindled by the grace of the Lord Jesus, 
showed itself, in spite of her cold creed, in works 
of faith, and hope, and love. 

Why am I quaker? Ah, Friends, look to it 
that ye answer this question truly to your own 
hearts. George Fox, Kobert Barclay, and Wil- 
liam Penn, with all their learning and piety, 
their wisdom and good intentions, were but 
men. The doctrines they originated and pro- 
mulgated, and which are called the peculiar 
doctrines of the Society, ye hold and obey. 
True, they may have steadfastly believed they 
were inspired to teach them, and thought it was 
for the honour of Christ and his holy religion 
so to do ; but the Lord Jesus foresaw and fore- 
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warned us of this very danger, and has expresgly 
declared that he will not have ifnaris teaching 
substituted for his own true gospel, nor yet 
added to it; for he hath said — "In vain do ye 
worship ME, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of Twen." 

Reuben Stephenson felt much elated with 
himself for the trick he had played upon Ralph ; 
but he was afraid some punishment might be 
awarded him for it, as Ralph was not a man 
likely to forget and forgive an injury or an 
insult. He therefore, to make peace, invited 
Ralph to dine with him the next First-day, and 
took care that his mother should provide an 
elegant repast, choice and varied. This was 
irresistible. Ralph had never been admitted to 
the house since the day he had extorted an 
avowal of love from poor silly Experience, and 
then told boastingly of it. As he could not 
resolve to give up all hope of Susanna, it was a 
matter of no small consequence to keep on good 
terms with her relatives, and aunt Abigail was 
an influential member of her own family. 

Ralph knew also that if he could ingratiate 
himself with Ruth, it would be well for him, 
for she was a great favourite with Susanna, and 
a constant companion of hers. There were 
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several other Friends invited to dinner, and the 
affair went off soberly and pleasantly, as Friends' 
First-day dinner parties generally do. Ruth 
was not present, and Ralph, on inquiry, found 
she had accompanied her aunt Sillington, Eus- 
tace, and Susanna, to the quarterly meetmg, and 
intended to remain some weeks away ; she and 
Susanna having agreed to go together and pay a 
long visit to their cousins at Beech Hill. 

Experience, always sad4ooking, was more 
melancholy than usual. Ralph's presence an- 
noyed her, although even to herself she would 
not admit the fact. She scarcely spoke to any 
one, and retired from the room immediately 
after the cloth had been removed. The party 
all, as usual, went to the evening meeting, and 
there, about half an hour after the assembling in 
silence, poor Experience rose up, and trembling 
violently, said, loud enough to be heard by those 
who were sitting near her — " Set thy house in 
order, for thou shalt die, and not live.'* Then 
she resumed her place, but continued to quake 
all over, so that even the strong seat shook with 
her agitation, although live other women Friends 
were solidly seated upon it. 

Meeting ended, several, who pitied her for the 
state of excitement she evidently was in, shook 
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hands with her, even pressing her poor trem- 
bling hand with more than ordinary warmth. 
She, poor thing, mistook this expression of pity 
for a feehng of unity with her ministry, and 
was well pleased that her first attempt at " an 
appearance in the ministry" had been approved 
of. Squeezing a minister's hand after meeting 
is always considered to be the sign of approba- 
tion and deep unity of feeling — ^the recognised 
expression of the squeezer's belief and avowal 
that the words spoken were the ofi^spring of 
immediate revelation. 

Experience returned home silently and gravely 
sad. Her mother spoke to her kindly and 
earnestly, telling her she hoped she would never 
again take upon her to speak in meetings — ^that 
it was very sinful in one so young and so inex- 
perienced to presume to ofifer " the sacrifice of 
words" in the solemn assembly. "Do not be 
angry with me, Peney dear," she said ; " thee 
is a gentle, kind, dear child, but thee is not 
gifted with the ability requisite for a minister. 
I fear Ruth will be displeased when told of thy 
appearance in words this evening." 

" Mother," murmured the poor girl, " the 
words were given to me. I could not be faithful 
to the call of the Lord and refrain from speak- 
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ing them f and she retired to her room to weep, 
poor thing ! 

Her feelings were greatly excited, and her 
reason, never very powerful, now tottered in the 
balance. She thought, as distinctly as she could, 
how some Friends had approved of what she 
called her ministry, and of the great mental 
conflict she had undergone before being able to 
overcome the natural repugnance she felt at 
standing up in meeting, and attracting attention 
to herself. There was a conscious feeling of 
devotedness in this. It was a humiliating thing 
to be willing to be a mark for general observa- 
tion ; and it was a proud thing to feel that one 
so little noticed or esteemed as she was in the 
meeting, was yet the chosen vessel whereby the 
Spirit offered to the whole assembly the edifica- 
tion it needed. She thought, surely the Lord is 
no respecter of persons, and as He has been 
pleased to call me forth to be a minister of His 
holy mysteries, it would ill become a worm like 
me to refuse the labour. So thinking, aiid se- 
dulously following the quaker advice, " To look 
inward," she mused over her " call," and w;it^ 
the spirit worthy of a martyr, she resolved. to 
• be faithful to the pointings of the inward monir 
tor, and to speak the words which were required 
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at her Kps, when and where the way might be 
opened before her. She felt a shrinking dread 
of her mother's disapprobation, and terror lest 
Euth should presume to quench the Spirit speak- 
ing through her. She knew, also, that very 
probably cousin Jenefer would not like to see 
her exalted to the gallery, and allowed to attend 
the meetings of ministers and elders ; but these, 
thought poor Peney, are "carnal reasonings," 
and unworthy of one whom the Lord has ho- 
noured. So she went to bed and slept calmly, 
and rose in the morning refreshed and strength- ' 
ened, and determined to " be faithful." 

The whole morning was spent, shut up in her 
own room, studying Barclay's " Apology," pro- 
position tenth, " Concerning the Ministry." The 
subject was quite beyond the poor girl's limited 
comprehension. Barclay must have forgotten 
his own axiom, that learning was no needful 
qualification for a preacher of the Christian 
verity, when in this proposition he quotes Greek 
and Latin, gives references to doctors and pro- 
fessors of theology, alludes to the fathers, and 
reasons and argues, with philosophical acumen, 
through seventy-four long pages, on the mere 
proposition of a subject which men and women, 
old and young, are, he considers, qualified to 
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perform the duty of, without any learning at all, 
or any previous or matured consideration. 

Experience never studied anythmg in aU her 
life before with so intense a desire to understand 
it as she did this ; but it was all in vain. Ab- 
struse theological argument was beyond her com- 
prehension ; so, woman-like, she took a short cut 
to get possession of the leading points, and com- 
mitted to memory the following portions of it : 

" As by the light or gift of God all true know- 
ledge in things spiritual is received and revealed^ 
so by the- same, as it is manifested and received 
into the heart by the strength and power thereof, 
every tnie minister of the gospel is ordained, 
prepared, and suppUed in the work of the mni.: 
try; and by the leading, moving, and drawing 
hereoi^ ought every evangelist and Christian 
pastor to be led and ordered in his labour and 
work of the gospel ; both as to the place where, 
and as to the persons to whom, and as to the 
time wherein, he is to minister. Moreover, they 
who have this authority, may and ought to 
preach the gospel, though without human com- 
mission or literature; as, on the other hand, 
they who want the authority of this divine gift^ 
however learned or authorized by the commis- 
sion of men and churches, are to be esteemed 
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but as deceivers, and not true ministers of the 
gospel." 

This was quite enough for Experience. She 
had no doubt that the gift had been bestowed 
upon her; and that as it had prepared and 
ordained her to the work of the ministry, it 
would direct her when, where, and to whom she 
ought "to come forth in words;" and it autho- 
rized her to wait for no human commission, like 
the deceivers and false ministers, who, as Barclay 
gays, "labour and work with the Scriptures, 
being out of the life and spirit which tliose that 
wrote them were in ; and so the devil may be 
as good and able a minister as the best of them ; 
for he has better skill in languages, and more 
logic, philosophy, and school divinity than any 
of them, and knows the truth in the notion 
better than they ail, and can talk more elo- 
quently than aU those preachers."* 

The morning's hard study over. Experience 
felt quite prepared for " the calls of duty," and 
her imagination roamed here and there to find 
out what was the service which the Lord would 
probably require at her hands. Many days had 
not elapsed before she fancied she felt it " borne 



"Apology," pp. 277 and 323. 
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in upon her mind " that she must call on divers 
young men of the meeting at their offices of 
busmess, and admonish them of their eternal 
welfare; pointing out, in much love, the beset- 
ting sin which was ensnaring each of them, and 
directing them, in all the authority of " best 
wisdom," to the footmarks of the path of duty. 

Poor Experience — ^this was a hard trial of her 
self-immolation. A gentle, retiring girl — ^must 
she step out of her native diffidence? She who 
could scarcely speak even in a Friends' quiet 
tea-party when spoken to, without blushing — 
must she surrender herself to so trying a ser- 
vice? Day after day passed, and Experience 
still laboured under the conviction that the Lord 
had demanded this sacrifice of personal feeling 
from her, as He had tried Abraham of old. She 
sat in the silent meetings which intervened, in a 
horrible state of mental anguish. A true quaker, 
she trembled violently, and twice had to be 
carried out fainting, from the state of excite- 
ment she was in. 

Ignorant of what was passing in her mind, 
her mother pitied and caressed her; and this 
tenderness was somewhat unusual, for Abigail- 
being a woman of cold temperament, rarely in- 
dulged in the expression of feeling, even to her 
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own children, whom nevertheless, she loved well 
and truly. 

Experience thought it was a sign that the 
Lord had inclined her mother's heart to place 
no impediment in the way of her performing 
the arduous task her imagination had assigned 
her. After breakfast one mommg she th^fore 
went out, no one knew or asked where; the 
next day the same, and the next again. In the 
evenings she seemed less sad, and in meetings did 
not shake so very violently ; so her mother very 
naturally thought the morning walks were doing 
her health good, and congratulated her on the 
improvement. " I am glad to see thee looking 
so much happier, my dear child," she said; " con* 
tinue to go out after breakfast, thee has already 
been much benefitted by it.'* 

"Yes, mother," she replied, "I am greatly 
better and happier : it was a sore conflict at first, 
but I have been strengthened to overcome my 
natural repugnance to the requiring. I hope, 
mother, the Lord will give me ability to perform 
the work he requires from me." 

" There is no work required of thee, Peney 
dear, but to take care of thy health, and to help 
me to do the housekeeping while Ruth is away. 
As thee is going out now, thee may as well call 
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on Jane Lamb, and ask her, has she got in the 
new silks yet ? Tell her my first-day bonnet is 
getting quite shabby. If she has 'got them, thee 
can bring me patterns. I wish for a rich dark cho« 
oolate colour. I told her to get one manufac-' 
tured for me with a thick whale« If she has got 
it, and that the silk is very thick and good, I 
think both thee and Kuth may get bonnets off the 
same piece. When lined with white, and white 
strings, it wiU look veiy neat and suitable for 
the winter." 

Experience went, was out for several hours^ 
and brought home the pattern silks for her 
mother. That evening, Daniel Sillington and 
Jenefer came to the house. Abigail was pleased 
to see them, wondered why they looked so grave, 
bnt desired Experience to hasten tea, and make 
them welcome. As soon as she had left the 
room, Daniel said, " Sister AHgail, it is a very 
trying thing we came to inform thee of, and if 
thee can invent some excuse to keep Experience 
out of the room, whilst we communicate with 
thee, it would be welL^* 

^^I hope nothing serious is the matter," she 
replied, " but I will go and tell her to make hot 
cakes for tea ; that wiU keep'her busy for half an 
hour.^* 

M 2 
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.. She soon returned, and then Daniel told her, 
how that day Experience had gone to his office, 
asked to see Eustace, and takiqg him up into an 
upper office, had told him that the Lord had 
appointed her to go visiting the yoymg men at 
their places of business. That to hijn the mes- 
sage was sent, that the Lord had a controversy 
with him for wearing heel-straps to his trowsers, 
and that unless he was faithful in surrendering 
to this requirement of the spirit, and was prompt 
to put away so Babylonish an invention, he 
would have his portion mth the unbelievers, and 
become a cast-away. 

" My poor child !" exclaimed Abigail. " What 
did Eustace say to her?" 

" He first answered her, that he thought he 
knew what sort of things he ought to wear, 
but was much obliged to her for taking the 
trouble to instruct him in his duty. Eustace 
suspected she was out of her mind, when she said 
quickly and fiercely, — * Eustace, cousin Eustace, 
by my mouth the Lord hath said, ' Set thy house in 
order, for thou shalt die and not live.' Yea, thou 
Shalt die— before twenty-four hours have passed 
over thy head thou shalt be numbered amongst 
the dead.' He tried to soothe her, and found 
the only way to do so was to appear as if he 
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believed she was indeed inspired by the Spirit, to 
pay him so awful a visit. He walked home with 
her, and left her at the very door. Eustace then 
made some inquiries, and it seems the poor dear 
girl has been for many days past going about 
from one of the young men to another, preachmg 
and prophesying of the most ridiculous and out 
of the way things. 

" To one, she said he ought not to wear gloves 
on first-days, because, as he was not in the habit 
of wearing thera every day, it was going to 
meeting with a lie in his right hand. 

" She told young Reuben Timms that his watch 
and gold chain had cost him his soul, and that 
he and his trinkets would be chamed for ever 
down in the brimstone pit. It is just a week 
since she was with him, and he, poor foolish 
fellow, believed her words, and was so terrified 
by them, that he has been Ijdng ill of brain fever 
ever since." 

" Is it possible," said Abigail, in deep grief, 
" that he could have been so credulous? I heard 
this morning that he was not expected to survive, 
and that his brain was much affected, that he 
was constantly raving about his chain, and the 
dreadful pit. Oh ! what shall I do. Brother, tell 
me," and the bitter scalding tears flowed down 
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that rigid countenance. When again somewhat 
cahned, the deeply afflicted mother said, with 
apparent composure, "Tell me all you have 
heard? Has my poor child gone anjrwhere 
else?' 

" Yes," said Jenefer, " she went altogether to 
Beven places, and spoke in the same wild way at 
each of them ; but what I consider worse than 
all, she actually went to our neighbour James 
Cleves. What will he think of Friends? He 
.vill, I fear, imagine that her conduct has been 
sanctioned by the Society, or that it is the result 
of our peculiar religious views, and thus disrepute 
may fall Upon us all." 

" Did you hear what passed?" tremblingly 
inquired the mother. 

" I did," answered Daniel Sillington. " She 
asked to see hun alone, and was shown into his 
back office. Thee knows he is an elderly un- 
married man, and although connected with 
Friends, he is greatly prejudiced against us. 
. However, one of his clerks told me that he was 
very polite to her, and thanked her for honouring 
him with so friendly a visit. Her concern to 
him was, for keeping two large dogs ; that she was 
commissioned to bid him beware of dogs, that 
doga were sentenced to live for ever in hell, and 
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that those who made dogs their companions in 
this world, would themselves be made hell-hounds 
of in the next. When she was going away, he 
escorted her half way down the street, and told 
her it was going to rain, and she had better 
hasten home, and I am told she did run through 
the streets, although the sun was shining at the 
time." 

" What does thee advise me to do?' asked the 
anxious widowed mother. " Brother Sillington^ 
I need advice." 

*' I think thee had better not let her go out of 
thy sight, and say little or nothing to her about 
it, for a few days at least. Write to Ruth to hurry 
home, her good sense wiU point out the wisest 
thing to be done. I am quite satisfied in my 
own mind that the poor girl is out of her senses. 
If she is afflicted with religious madness — ^why — , 
she must have medical advice." 

Experience now came into the room, with the 
tea equipage, and commenced chatting with her 
unde quite pleasantly, and so rationally that he 
was puzzled to think what could have come over, 
her. Her mother, watching every word she 
uttered, could not believe it true that her daugh-^. 
ter's mind had lost its reasoning powers. Daniel 
seeing this, resolved to lead the conversation so 
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as to try her. " Was thee out walking to-day, 
Peney?" 

" Yes, uncle," she replied, smiling pleasantly, 
^^ I was at Jane Lamb's, looking for patterns of a 
new bonnet for my mother." 

*^Well, I hope thee selected a pretty shade. 
Does mother allow thee to choose for her? That 
shows great confidence in thy good taste. '-^ 

" Oh ! mother selected the colour herself. It 
is a very dark chocolate, and is to be lined with 
a light greyish drab. Ruth's and mine are to 
have white lining. I would rather have mine 
lined with drab, like my mother's," she added, 
lookmg down, and speaking very gravely. 

"Oh! that would look too sober for a young 
girl like thee." 

" Jenefer wears drab lining in her bonnet, and 
she is not very old," replied Experience. 

"Oh! yes," he answered, "but Jenefer is a 
minister, and of course it is expected that she 
should wear a very grave sober bonnet." 

" And I am a minister too," she said, slowly, 
and sighing deeply. 

" I mean," said her uncle, " that Jenefer is an 
acknowledged nmiister, but thee is a minister 
also, my dear, for thee has ministered to our 
wants this evening, making these nice hot cakes 
for us." 
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" The time has not come yet for me to bring 
forth public ministrations," said Experience, "but 
when the call is made clear, then I will be faith*^ 
fuL We must walk first, and then run. I am 
only learning to walk yet." 

"Did thee see Eustace to-day?" asked he. 

"Yes, yes, yes," she answered in a whisper, 
" I saw him, I spoke to him, I am clear of his 
blood." Then pressing her hand to her fore- 
head, she sobbed aloud, and gave way to an 
hysterical burst of tears. 

Poor Peney ! they put her to bed, and sent for 
medical aid, but nothing ailed her bodily. Mys- 
ticism and fanaticism working on her simple 
mind, had crazed her. Ruth came home as soon 
as she was informed of this distressing circum- 
stance, and tried by change of air and scene to 
renovate the excited and impaired intellect of 
her only sister. All her efforts were unavailing. 
Peney could never be allowed to go to meeting 
without experiencing a return of her malady, 
and at length it was sorrowfully resolved that 
she should become one more of the many in- 
mates of the Friends' Lunatic Asylum. There 
she lived, calm, quiet, and gentle, frequently 
preaching to her companions in misfortune, often 
heavily burdened in spirit with the weight of 
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some imaginary concern, and quite contented 
with her incarceration, which indeed she soon 
delighted in, thinking that, like the old Friends, 
she was suffering the loss of liberty for conscience 
sake; that her life would be written, and the 
volume of her memoirs would be placed in all 
the Friends' libraries throughout both England 
and Ireland. 

A considerable time had elapsed after Ruth's 
return home, and the excitement caused in the 
family by the removal of Experience, had some- 
what abated, when Ruth, who had vainly tried 
to account for the very unexpected attack of 
lunacy which her only and very dear sister was 
suffering under, at length succeeded in extract- 
ing from her morose brother a confession of the 
^prudence he had been guU.y o^ in bringing 
Ralph Moneymore into the presence of the poor 
weak girl. " I am sorry I did it, now," he said, 
'^but although I knew very well it would vex 
her to see him, I little thought such a trifle 
would make her go crazy." 

" Well, Reuben," replied Ruth, " I am very 
sorry also ; but as the past cannot be recalled, we 
must only try to profit for the future, by the 
error. A kind consideration for the feelings of 
others, is a duty which we owe to aU, and most 
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especially to those with whom our daily avoca* 
tions bring us into frequent contact." 

"Stop preaching, now," said Reuben, in his 
usual rude way, " I'll stand none of that from 
thee. I'll ask who I like to the house. I have 
as good a right to consult my own feelings a& 
any one else, and better too, for I am the master 
of this house." 

" My mother and I," she replied calmly, " have 
ever wished to please thee. At great personal 
inconvenience we have often entertained the 
Friends thee has mvited, without consulting 
us, and now when we request thee not to bring 
Ralph Monevmore here a^rain, I am sure thy own 
sen^ of propriety wUl p^ent % doii^ it" 

" Do not be sure of any such thing," he rer 
plied ; " I will bring him here whenever I like it* 
Why should not I? Is it his fault if the silly 
girl chose to fall in love with him ? Now, Ruth, 
once for all, mind what I say, I will not be 
under petticoat govei*nment, and if thee torments 
me, telling me what I am to do, or what I am 
not to do, I will leave the house altogether. 
Indeed it is only to please my mother that I did 
not go long since. It is a stupid life for a young 
man, living in the house with you two women^ 
and I am tired enough of it." 
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" Reuben," she said, " I must speak to thee ; 
thy selfish carelessness of the feelings of others, 
has already made thy own sister a lunatic ; and 
now our mother is made miserable by thy ob- 
stinate perseverance in inflicting these daily 
little petty annoyances on us. I£ thee does 
choose to leave the house, of course we cannot 
help it, but I am resolved that an end shall be 
put to thy entertaining company without my 
mother's wish — ^in this house at least." 

" Well, I will ask my friends to dine with me 
at a tavern, then ; and mind what I say now, — I 
will ask people, who are not Friends. I am sure 
it would be much pleasanter for us to be away 
from your ptymg eyes. I would go entirely 
away, only that this house is mine, and I do not 
intend to give up my rights to you." 

" The house is certainly thine,'' she replied ; 
"but if it goes to a question of right, my 
mother and sister and I have a right to live in 
it as long as we like ; but let ui all be agreeable 
— a little condescension on thy part is all we 
ask. At reasonable times ask thy friends, and 
we wiU entertain them respectably for thee— 
Ralph Moneymore is the only Fi^iend in the 
meeting we object to seeing here. Xhink of all 
the trouble our dear mother has passed through, 
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and let us both study to make her declining 
years pass tranquilly by." 

"It was her own fault," he answered, "to 
marry a bad husband. She knew he was an 
ill-tempered man, and yet she would have him, 
and now she has no cause to complain — nor 
have we either," he added, with a low chuckling 
laugh. "He went off just in the right time; 
and, more than that, he cut up well." 

" Oh, Reuben, do not speak so ; surely our 
own father's memory ought to be treated respect- 
fully, and mother, who has ever been so good 
and kind to us, deserves our dutiful attention ; 
besides this, our domestic affairs have already 
been too much the talk of the whole meeting. 
Thy influence among Friends will be greatly 
lessened if any further cause for scandal is 
given." 

" It is little I care for Friends," he said, 
" only that I know very well I am of more con- 
sequence being a quaker, than I should be if I 
left the Society, or I would give it up at once. 
What nonsense it is — ^to sit silent and twirl one's 
thumbs ; but that is the way to rise, and rise I 
am determined I will." 

Ruth had found before, that the only sure 
way to manage Reuben was by his dread of 
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doing anything likely to interfere with his weU 
known wish to rise in the meeting. The motive 
was an unworthy one, and she only resorted to 
H when eve^ ier method &iled rf eonvmcbg 
her obstinate and sdf-satisfied brother. Now she 
gained her point, and for a time, at least, he 
neither brought Ralph to the house, nor enter- 
tained his companions at a tavern, as he had 
threatened. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I beseecli you ponder with yourselves your eternal condi-^ 
tion, and see what title, what ground and foundation, you 
have for your Christianity." — Geo. Fox's " Journal," p. yxxix. 

Susanna greatly enjoyed her visit to Beech 
Hill. Mary Greenway was her father's only 
sister— a widow, with seven chUdten, all grown 
up. She was possessed of a very comfortable 
independence. Beech Hill was a fine old plaxje, 
three miles distant from the town. Aunt Marjr's 
eldest daughter, Lucretia, had married out of 
the Society. Mr. Conway was in every respect 
her equal, and ^ut for the circumstance of his 
not beiQg a Friend, the match was perfectly 
satisfactory to the family. He was a near 
neighbour; in fact, his grounds joined Beech 
HiU; and having been long and intimately 
acquainted with the Greenways, and knowing 
something of the Friends' ways, he had felt no 
hesitation in persuading Lucretia to evade the 
necessity of disobeying or distressing her mo- 
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ther, by not even asking her permission for the 
marriage* 

Lucretia and her brother Edward did, how- 
ever, contrive, without her suspecting the drift 
of their conversations, to ascertain their mother's 
estimate of young Conway's character; and 
satisfied that personally she esteemed and liked 
him, and knowing that it would save her all the 
annoyance of being put under dealmg by the 
monthly meeting, to be able to tell the overseers 
that she had no previous knowledge of her 
daughter's intention of marriage, they resolved 
that neither she, nor any other member of the 
family, should be consulted in the business. 

Jane and little Mary, her two younger sisters, 
did, indeed, suspect that Lucretia was very fond 
of Robert Conway ; but they were too discreet 
to talk about it, except to each other, and they 
respected as well as loved Lucifetia too well to 
beUeve her capable of doing anything that was 
not right. So the marriage was very quietly 
accomplished. Mamma and her two younger 
girls had gone to Dublin for a few days, and it 
was during their absence from home that Edward 
accompanied his sister to the village church, and 
there gave her away to his own dearest and most 
intimate friend, Robert Conway. 
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TKe bride immediately wrote a letter to her 
mother, informmg her of the important step she 
had taken, and the reasons why she had abstained 
from consulting her, reiterating the assurance of 
duty, love, and obedience, and informing her 
that the bridal tour they were about to take 
would occupy several weeks, at the end of which 
period she hoped her darling mother would again 
receive her, and pardon the one only act of even 
seeming disrespect she had ever been guilty of. 

The matter passed over exactly as Lucretia, 
her husband, and brother, had expected it would. 
Mary Greenway, although she always dressed as 
a plain Friend, and attended the meetings regu- 
larly, was not in her secret heart a rigid secta- 
rian. In early life she, like her brother, Daniel 
Sillington, had associated with some serious, if 
not religious, famihes belonging to the Protestant 
church; and although she would have repelled 
with horror any idea of either herself or any one 
of her children leaving the Society of Friends, 
still she found it impossible to think hardly of 
the church people generally. It was more the 
result of her esprit-de- corps ; of the feeling uni- 
versal among Friends, that when any one leaves 
the Society they lower themselves in the scale 
of respectability — an idea that " the people of 
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the world" are vulgar compared to Friends. 
Her daughter's marriage, therefore, surprised and 
grieved her. She had often wished that the 
Conways were Friends like herself; because, had 
they been so, the intercourse with them might 
have been much more cordial on her part; as it 
was, she conceived her son's known intimacy 
with their nearest neighbour was only natural, 
and quite blameless. 

The overseers visited her as usual and very 
atemly reproved her for allowing an mtimacy to 
spring up between her daughter and " the strange 
young man." They read to her out of the Book 
of Minutes, under the head of marriage, the 
rules for disowning Lucretia, she having been 
guilty of great inconsistency, in suffering herself 
to be married by a priest, *' in violation of our 
testimony against a Hilling ministry." And 
then they proceeded to lecture her severely for 
not " having exercised due caution, and, in the 
wisdom and power of faith, used her endeavours 
to put a stop to the said evil, which now, for 
want of due watchfulness, and obedience to the 
convictions of divine grace in their own con- 
science, had wounded their own souls, distressed 
their Friends, injured their families, and done 
great disservice to the church, as it was an inlet 
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to much degeneracy, and moumfolly affected the 
mmds of those who labour under a living con- 
cem for the good of all, and the prosperity of 
truth upon the earth." 

Mary Greenway respectfully listened to their 
reproaches. Her heart was sorely pained. The 
injustice of blaming her for a domestic event 
which she already deeply deplored, was glaring: 
but she made no mention of her thoughts to the 
overseers, both of whom were women of small 
natural capacity, and still smaller religious or 
secular learning. She simply informed them 
that she was not accessory in any way to the 
marriage of her daughter, and that if on their 
report of this visit, the monthly meeting should 
see fit to put her " under dealing," she was pre- 
pared for it. 

They then charged her to manifest her dis- 
pleasure by withholding her daughter's fortune, 
and refusmg to forgive, or re-admit her to the 
house. To those customary advices, Mary 
Greenway replied, that Lucretia's fortune was 
not imder her control; and that she was not 
aware of any rule in the Society which bound 
her to refiise pardon and acceptance to her offend- 
ing child. , 

The overseers departed satisfied that the mo- 

n2 
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ther was indeed no way amenable to the whole- 
some discipline they would gladly have inflicteS ; 
and also that Lucretia would 8oon be forgiven, 
and restored to affectionate intercourse with her 
fsimily. They communed weightily on the matter, 
and invited three other steady Friends to tea the 
next evening, that in the familiar interchange of 
opinion they might be able to ascertain the most 
expedient course to adopt for " the preservation 
of truth." 

The coterie met, and a real good cup of tea, 
with suitable accompaniments, exhUarated and 
warmed the five staid females, who, as soon as 
the table was cleared, laid the Book of Discipline 
on the table, and commenced the discussion. 

"Thou says, that Mary Greenway was evi- 
dently ignorant of Lucretia's intention of marry- 
ing out," said Betsy Baker; " if so, she cannot be 
put under dealing for it. Thou and Anne 
Baring had better just report to the monthly 
meeting, the circumstance of Lucretia Greenway 
having departed from our Christian principles, 
and brought discredit on the cause of truth, by 
allowing herself to be joined in marriage to a 
strange man — by a priest — thereby neglecting to 
uphold our ancient testimony against a hireling 
ministry." 
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" Yes," said Nancy Field, " but we have great 
doubts that Mary Greenway has been very lax 
in the way she allows her children to mix in 
company with the people of the world. Living 
as she does, so far in the country, and no Friend's 
family in her immediate neighbourhood, we are 
not able to watch over her satisfactorily." 

" She is quite regular in her attendance at 
meetings, and the young people also come to 
first-day morning meetings, wet or dry, very 
punctually," said Martha Miller; "and her bro- 
ther-in-law, Thomas Greenway, is constantly with 
them. He would know if there was any un- 
friendly intercourse carried on at Beech Hill. I 
dont think it would be prudent to bring Mary 
under dealing just now. Her sons and her two 
other daughters might take offence, not appre- 
ciating the importance of a rigid adherence to 
our discipline. It would be very undesirable to 
put any stumbling-block in the way of the young 
men particularly." 

" I quite agree with thee," replied Anne Baring ; 
" no stumbling-block should be placed in the way 
of the young people ; but I don't think the disci- 
pline would prove a stumbling-block. I think it 
would be more like a hedge to keep them from 
transgressing after a similar manner; besides^ I 
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am told that one of the brothers, I don't know 
which, is himself amenable to our rules, for he 
went with his sister to the steeple-house, and 
gave her away, as they call it. K this can be 
brought home to him, he is liable to disownment 
for it." 

"That alters the case," said Betsy Baker; 
" how did thee hear of his going with her?" 

" My cook," replied Anne Baring, " is sister 
to the gardener at Beech Hill, and through her, 
I sometimes hear things of that family, which in- 
duce me to think there is * goings on' there, 
that Friends ought to look after." 

" Well, did she tell thee anything of the mar- 
riage ?" asked two of the Friends together. 

" She did not know much, only the gardener 
saw one of the young men sitting with Lucretia 
in the covered car, as they drove out early in 
the morning, after her mother and the girls went 
to Dublin. He saw the car turn off towards the 
church, and Mary told us herself that it was the 
day after she left home that the marriage took 
place." 

. " I am sure I do not know what is best to be 
done," said Betsy Baker, " but I must say that 
to act with leniency is most in accordance with 
my feelings." 
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" And mine too/' said Nancy Field. " It 
would not do to say how the information about 
her brother accompanying her was obtained; 
and, indeed, I think it would be very injudicious 
to strain the discipline towards any of the Beech 
Hill family. They are all touchy people, and 
wont bear the christian and faithful remon- 
strance which takes great effect on our more 
simple and better disciplined members. Does 
thee remember, Betsy, some years ago, when 
thou and I went as overseers, to sit with Mary 
Greenway, on the concern we were imder, at 
hearing of her employing a French woman as 
governess ; and to remonstrate with her on the 
danger of worldliness creeping into her family ; 
how coldly and haughtily she received our loving 
admonition; and when thou told her, in great 
sweetness, that she was 'violating the written 
law, as well as departing from the spirit of her 
profession,' in having so much costly furniture 
in her rooms; how she actually said we were 
officiously meddling in matters the monthly 
meeting had not appointed us to interfere in?"* 

* " If there are persons in the Society who use them-^ 
Turkey carpets, chairs with satin bottoms, gilded frames, 
magnificent pier-glasses, or curtains with trimming — ^they 
must be few in number ; and these must be conscious i^t, 
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*' Yes, indeed," said Betsy Baker, " I do re- 
member it, and how indignant she was, saying, 
we desecrated the Scriptures, by calling our rules 
*the written law,' although, as a Friend, she 
knows very well that our rules of discipline, as 
saith the Book, at the 111th page, ' is according 
to the mind and counsel of God, and done in the 
ordering and leading of His eternal Spirit ; and 
that it is the duty of all Friends and brethren, 
in the power of God, in all points to be diligent 
therein, and to encourage and further each other 
in that blessed work.' " 

" I remember it very well," replied Nancy, 
" but when we explained the doctrine of irome- 
diate revelation to Mary, and pointed out to her 
where Barclay, in his * Apology,' page 4, clearly 
lays down our views, * that although we neither 
do, nor ever can contradict the outward testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, or right and sound 
reason, yet from these it will not follow that 
these our divine reoelations are to be subjected to 
the test, either of the outward testimony of the 

by the introduction of such finery into their houses, they are 
going against the advices annually given them in their meet- 
ings on the subject ; and that they are therefore violating the 
written Icm (! 1 11) as well as departing from the spirit of 
their profession." — ^British Friend, 1st Month, 1852. 
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Sftriptures, or of the natural reason of man.* 
She seemed convinced that we were justified in 
calling the Book of Discipline, * the written law/ 
compiled as it has been, by ourworthy predecessors, 
who wrote it ' by Divine authority/ and under the 
immediate teaching of the same Spirit which in- 
spired the holy men of old to compile the Scrip- 
tures." 

" Indeed/' said Martha Miller, " I know Mary 
Greenway well. She did not choose to argue 
with you ; but I'll engage she would not change 
her opinion for anything you could say." 

The conversation was interrupted by Thomas 
Baker coming in to fetch home his wife. He sat 
down, and playfiilly asked, might he not be let 
into the secret? 

"I really think thou might," said his wife. 
" Thou knows, Martha, that Thomas is himself 
an overseer ; I am sure Nancy Field would ap- 
prove of his knowing the business." 

Nancy was under pecuniary obligations to 
Betsy Baker, so of course she was not likely to 
make any objections. Anne Baring was de- 
lighted to tell it to any one, so Thomas was soon 
made acquainted with all the bearings of the 
case. 

" Do not travel," said he, " at all out of the 
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usual course. There are six young people still 
at Beech Hill, and perhaps after a while, Lu- 
€retia may come to meetings again. The family 
is a very valuable one; and as we know they 
are disposed to allow themselves a good deal of 
latitude, an overstraining of the discipline might 
have the effect of driving them away entirely. 
We, men overseers, have already found that the 
young men wiU not bear much restraint, and we 
have found it best to pass over many things." 

Thomas's advice was acted on. Lucretia was 
disowned according to rule, and the rest of the 
family continued to attend the meetings as be- 
fore. But although Friends saluted them as 
usual, thsy were under a cloudy and were made 
to feel that the " exercised minds were concerned 
to testify against the mixing up" which had 
taken place. 

Lucretia had been four years married at the 
time of Susanna's visit, and Jane had been one 
year united to a Friend, which circumstance 
weighed much with the Society, as it was a good 
omen for the retention of the others. 

When the quarterly meeting was ended, and 
her mother and Eustace had returned home, 
Susanna and Ruth remained; but Ruth was 
soon summoned home to her poor sister, and 
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Susanna found herself alone amongst almost 
strangers. The young people passed their time 
gaily and pleasantly— riding on horseback de- 
lighted Susanna. The cheerful evenings passed 
in needlework, reading, and free conversation, 
formed a great contrast to the monotony of her 
home. 
^ Lucretia Conway had been unwell when 
Susanna arrived, and consequently had not 
visited or invitek her to Richmond for some 
time; now, however, the day was fixed for a 
party there, and whilst her cousins spoke of 
to-morrow as a day of certain pleasure, Susanna 
felt a degree of trepidation, at the idea of going, 
for the first time in her life, to dine with 
*' people who were not Friends." 

It was quite a family party; but still the 
Conway family were all total strangers to her. 
After dinner they rambled about the grounds, 
and there was every appearance of a friendship 
springing up between Susanna and the Conway 
girls, who evidently took quite a fancy to their 
beautiful quaker guest. 

Tea over, one of the young men proposed a 
dance, a,nd whilst a feeling of horror at the idea 
of such profanity took possession of Susanna's 
inind, the others hastily put back the chairs, 
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rolled aside the tables, and playfully conducted 
the old ladies and Jane to a comer of the room, 
where a snuff sofa had been arranged for them, 
*e piano 1 opened, and aU the Win«^ 
were placed in order. 

Aunt Greenway called Susanna over to her 
side, and reading aright tiie inteUigent expres- 
sion of her grave countenance, made room for 
her to sit quietly beside her. Jane whispered a 
few words to her brother, and the result was, 
that no one asked Susanna to dance, or took 
any notice of her until the pastime was ended, 
which it was in about an hour. 

Susanna was very grave and thoughtful all 
the next morning, and when Lucretia came to 
tea in the evening, and was told, laughingly, by 
her sisters, of Susanna's uncommon gravity, she 
resolved to speak to her, and ascertain the cause, 
fearing lest some unintentional offence had been 
given at her house. She drew Susanna apart, 
and affectionately asked, had anything annoyed 
her the previous day ? After some slight hesi*- 
tation, Susanna confessed that all her ideas of 
Christian propriety of manner had been outraged 
by the music and dancing, of which she had so 
unexpectedly become a witness. 

"What harm was there in it, dear?" asked 
Lucretia. 
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" Thee knows Friends' views on the subject," 
replied Susanna. 

" I do," answered Lucretia; "but I would not 
venture to say Friends' views were always cor- 
rect. Would you?" 

The question was a very home one ; but Su- 
sanna felt quite sure, that on the subject of 
music and dancing, at all events, "Friends' 
views" would bear examination, and therefore 
she confidently expressed her belief in their 
soundness. 

Aunt Mary drew near, and joined the con- 
versation. Susanna was greatly surprised to 
hear her, a plain Friend, say: — "She thought 
there was no more harm in young people dancing 
about a room, than there was in their skipping 
with a rope. Both were healthful exercises; 
and as a little dance pleased them all, and kept 
the young men so contentedly with their mo- 
thers of an evening, she thought it was very 
useful." 

Seeing that Susanna was still dissatisfied, 
Lucretia proposed that the Book of Discipline 
should be referred to, and then compared with 
the Bible. 

" The Book of Discipline," replied Susanna, 
" classes music and dancing among the . ' vain 
sports which draw the mind from its watch;' 
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but William Penn^s writings are more diflfuse on 
the subject, and the Society acknowledges and 
holds to* his views. Let us therefore get ' No 
cross, no crown/ and read that portion of it/' 
The book was soon produced, and Susanna read 
aloud the following extract : — 

"Dancing is the devil's procession, and he 
that enters mto a dance, entereth into his pro- 
cession. The devil is the guide, the middle, 
and the end of the dance. As many paces as a 
man maketh in dancing, so many paces doth he 
make to go to hell. A man sinneth in dancing 
divers ways, for aU his steps are numbered— in 
his touch, in his ornaments, in his hearing, sight, 
speech, and other vanities; and therefore we 
will prove, first by the Scriptures, and afterwards 
by divers other reasons, how wicked a thing it 
is to dance. The first testimony that we will 
prodace is fta. which we rerf L the go.pd, 
where 'tis said, it pleased Herod so well that it 
cost John Baptist his life. The second is in 
•Exodus; when Moses, coming near to the con- 
gregation, saw the calf, he cast the tables from 
him, and broke them at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and afterwards it cost three thousand lives. 
Besides, the ornaments which women wear in 
their dances, are as crowns for many victories 
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which the devil hath got against the children of 
God ; for the devil hath not only one sword in 
the dance^ but as many as there are beautiful 
and well-adorned persons in the dance — ^for the 
words of a woman are a glittering sword. And 
therefore, that place is much to be feared wherein 
the enemy hath so many swords, since that only 
one sword of his may be justly feared. Again; 
the devil in this place strikes with a sharpened 
sword, for the women who make it acceptable, 
come not willingly to the dance if they be not 
painted and adorned, which painting and oma- 

eneth his sword. They that deck and adorn 
their daughters, are like those that put dry wood 
to the fire, to the end that it may bum the 
better; for such women kindle the fire of luxurjr 
in the hearte of men. As Samson's foxes fired 
the Philistines' com, so women have fire in their 
faces, and in their actions, and in their words, 
by which they consume the goods of men. They 
proceed. The devil, in the dance, useth the 
strongest armour that he hath, for his most 
powerful arms are women; which is made plain 
to us, in that the devil made choice of the 
woman to deceive the first man. So did Balaam, 
that the children of Israel might be rejected of 
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God. The devil tempteth man by women three 
manner of ways — ^that is, by the touch, by the 
eye, by the ear ; by these three means he tempt- 
eth foolish men to dancing — ^by touching their 
hands, beholding their beauty, hearing their 
songs and music. Again, they that dance break 
that promise and agreement they have made 
with Grod in baptism, when their godfathers 
promised for them — * That they shall renounce 
the devil and all his pomp ;' and he that danceth 
maintaineth his pomp, and singeth his mass: 
For the woman that singeth in the dance is the 
prioress, or chiefess of the devil, and those that 
answer are the clerks, and the beholders are the 
parishioners, and the music are the bells, and 
the fiddlers the ministers of the devil. For as 
when hogs are strayed, if the hogherd call one, 
all assemble themselves together, so the devil 
causeth one woman to sing in the dance, or to 
play on some instrument, and presently gather 
all the dancers together. Again, a man may 
prove how great an evil dancing is, by the mul- 
titude of sins that accompany those that dance, 
for they dance without measure or number. The 
miserable sinner knows not, that as many paces 
as he makes in dancing, so many leaps he makes 
to hell. They sin in their ornaments after a 
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fivefold manner : — 1st. By being proud thereof. 
2nd. By inflaming the hearts of those that behold 
them. 3rd. When they make those ashamed 
that have not the like ornaments, giving them 
occasion to covet the like. 4th. .By making 
women importunate in demanding the like orna- 
ments of their husbands ; and 5th, When they 
cannot obtain them of their husbands, they seek 
to get them elsewhere by sin. They sin by 
singing and playing on instruments, for their 
songs bewitch the heart of those that hear them 
with temporal deUght, forgetting God, uttering 
nothing in their songs but lies and vanities. 
Thus you see that dancing is the devil's pro- 
cession, and he that enters into a dance enters 
into the devil's procession. Of dancing the 
devU is the guide, the middle, and the end, and 
he that entereth a good and wise man into the 
dance (if it can be that such a one is either 
good or wise) cometh forth a corrupt and a 
Yricked man I" " No Cross, no Crown," 2nd Part, 
pages 96, 99, by Wm. Penn. 

Susanna ceased readmg, and looking up, saw 
that the circle of her auditors had been in- 
creased, and that all were smiling at the curious 
extract, which had never before been brought 
before their notice. 

VOL. I. 
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" William Penn is not very complimentary to 
us women, at any rate," said Lucretia, smiling; 
" but we will not mind that. Let us just look a 
little into his views, and see are the conclusions he 
draws warranted by sober reason or Scripture. 
The first argument is Herod and John the Bap- 
tist. It was ' for his oath's sake' he unwillingly 
consented to the murder of that righteous man, 
as we read in the 14:th of St. Matthew; and, 
although the dance therein alluded to was indeed 
a fatal, and, probably, a very improper one, still 
it does not bear out William Penn's assertion at 
all. Everything good may be perverted. In 
the dance you witnessed last evening, Susanna, 
were there any of those evils present which he 
so describes? There was neither dress, orna- 
ment, nor expense. None of us thought of paint- 
ing or adorning for it; nor did we importune 
our husbands to supply us with any vanity. The 
Holy Scriptures do not speak thus of music and 
dancing. When the Lord shall return and rule 
over this earth, when Jerusalem ^hall be rebuilt, 
and her sons shall all know the Lord ; in the latter 
days, see Jeremiah, 31st chapter, then saith the 
Lord to His people : * Thou shalt again be adorned 
with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances 
of them that make merry:' and again, in the 
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13th verse, ' Then shall the virgin rejoice in the 
dance, both young men and old together.' And 
in the 149th Psalm, it is written, *Let them 
praise His name in the dance: let them sing 
praises unto Him with the timbrel and harp/ 
Now, can any rational person prefer William 
Penn's teaching to the plain letter of Scripture ? 
Everjrthing may be made instrumental to sin* 
Eating, drinking, dressing, are all notoriously so 
employed; yet they are not on that account to 
be abandoned. Redeem them from sin, and use 
them as Christians ought, to the glory of God, 
and for the purposes for which He appointed 
them." 

" William Penn asserts, in his 10th chapter," 
said Susanna, "that his opinions on all points 
were ' discovered to him by the Light that now 
shines from heaven in the hearts of the despised 
Christians he had communion with,' and he posi- 
tively declares ' they were mostly given to him 
from the Lord.' " 

" Connect this," said Lucretia, " with Barclay's 
definition of quaker inspirations, how ' they are 
not to be subjected^to the test, either of the Scrip- 
tures or the natural reason of man,' and see to 
what lengths credulity and fanaticism may go— • 
and, indeed, have gone. What an opportunity 

2 
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it gives for knaves, hypocrites, and ignorant 
enthusiasts to enslave the minds of men; and 
what shall be said of the common sense of those 
who surrender their reason to the leading of 
such pretenders, and blindly give credence to 
these monstrous assumptions of inspiration ?" 

" I am a Friend," said Jane, " and I will join 
Susanna in defending our Society, although, in- 
dividually, I do not see any harm in it. There are 
very many serious people, not of us, who also 
object to dancing, and who positively forbid the 
heathen practice to their young people. They 
are for the most part great sticklers for the letter 
of Scripture, and they see this matter in the same 
light as we do." 

" They are quite right in forbidding it," said 
Lucretia, " if they observe any evil results from 
it, or if they fear that sin may take occasion by 
it to ensnare their young people. I would not 
give a child meat, if I thought meat would injure 
my child, although I would not say that meat 
should never be eaten. Those serious people, 
Jane, do not profess to have Divine inspiration 
to guide them. Inclination, reason, expediency, 
propriety; but surely we must believe that if 
music and dancing were in themselves sinful 
indulgences in the sight of the Lord, those few, 
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out of many scriptures, would not have been 
recorded, nor would we have been left without 
clear directions to avoid music and dancing, if 
they were, indeed, as Friend Penn asserts, wholly 
and entirely the device of the devil. He and his 
works will be well nigh banished from earth 
when our Lord returns to take His kingdom; 
and then is the time when music and dancing 
shall rejoice God's people. ' Comfort them, and 
make them rejoice from their sorrow.' " 

" Indeed," said Edward, laughing, " I do not 
think Friends' testimonies wUl answer well in 
those days. It is often a puzzle to me to think 
how we are to manage in heaven, for there are 
so many unfriendly practices carried on there. 
Harps and golden girdles are quite opposed to 
our views of propriety : besides, crowns on our 
heads, and songs on our lips, are most unsuitable 
for our gravity — and we shall have to associate 
with people who are ' not of us.' Some Friends 
think we shall have a nice little plain heaven of 
our own; but I do not know how that will be." 

Little Mary had listened quietly to the con- 
versation so far ; she now said, " It is more the 
name of dancing Friends object to, than the 
reality. When I was at Suir Island school, 
where quakerism was taught and practised in 
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every possible way, and in its utmost rigidity^ 
we had dancing almost every evening in winter/^ 

" Oh! Mary! Mary, dear! Take care!" burst 
from the listeners. 

" Indeed/' said Mary, shaking her head, " it is 
quite true. When a new girl came to the school 
we always tried to find out if she knew any new 
plays or games. Soon after I went, there came 
a very nice young girl — Eliza Madden. At first 
she did not seem to have anything new, but one 
cold winter's evening she said, ' Come, girls ; I 
will show you a play we used to have long ago^ 
when I was at home, and there were plenty of u& 
together.' She called it ^weaving the diaper,* 
and soon taught us all. It is exactly the same 
as quadrilles, only we walked the figures, instead 
of hopping it ; and, to keep time, she taught us ta 
say out loud, and all together, ' This is the way we 
weave the diaper ; weave, weave, weave.' We had 
all the figures of the quadriUes, and she called 
them the difierent patterns of the diaper. We soon 
got very fond ofthe new play. Not one of us knew 
it was dancing we were, and I often laugh now^ 
when I recollect how that grave, starched-up,. 
drabbified mistress of ours, who would rather 
have seen every one of us laid in our graves than 
allowed us to dance, used to sit smiling compla- 
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cently by, and say it was the prettiest play she 
had ever seen — so quiet, and graceful, and so 
useful for wanning our feet before we went to 
bed." 

"Did Eliza Madden know," laughed they, 
" that she was teaching you young quaker girls 
to dance?" 

" I am sure she did," said Mary. " She often 
took the most unaccountable fits of laughing in 
the middle of the play, and we could not tell 
what she was laughing at. It was a capital good 
trick, and the mistress never found it out. Long 
after Eliza went home the play continued, and 
very likely does so still." 

" It is to be wondered at," said Edward, " that 
as William Penn was inspired to denounce danc- 
ing as being ' the devil's mass,' the mistress was 
not inspired to find out the subtle delusion of 
calling it ' weaving the diaper.' " 

Susanna was very grave at the commencement 
of this conversation ; but as it advanced she was 
evidently receiving new ideas, and her intelligent 
mind was thirsting to discover the right and true 
value which should be placed on "Friends' testi- 
monies." K in one case the assumption of being 
" divinely inspired" was proved to be unwar- 
ranted, it must shake her confidence in the " best 
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■wisdom" which dictated the other testimonies 
also. 

Lucretia feared lest the gay laugh which fol- 
lowed little Mary's revelation of this pious fraud 
might annoy, and yet she wished Susanna's 
attention to be directed to the puerilities of the 
system. She had herself only known them since 
»he had been disowned by the Friends. Her 
sister-in-law was married to a pious and learned 
man, and he had assisted in forming her now 
well-established principles. She had examined 
each quaker doctrine and peculiarity, as one to 
which she was bom, and which she was reluctant 
to quit ; and having satisfied her own mind that, 
although George Fox had undoubtedly been a 
man of pure life, and marvellous ability, — and 
although his mission might have been blessed to 
many a precious soul, as we read in Friends' 
writings was the case; and his startling and 
|>ious eccentricities have been peculiarly suited to 
ftrrest attention in the age in which he appeared ; 
yet, that, after all, he was a most fanatical per- 
son, and that, whilst he professed to hold the 
letter of Scripture firmly himself, as the basis of 
his doctrines; he erred in attributing divine 
inspiration to the working of his own over- 
heated imagination, and in accepting the same 
sort of delusion in his well-meaning followers. 
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Lucretia had earnestly wished for an oppor* 
tunity of directing the attention of her mother, 
brothers, and sisters to these things; but she 
had ever found it most difficult to attract them 
to speak freely of them. Her mother shrunk 
instinctively fipom any religious conversation. 
Her sisters laughed at her notions of piety, and 
her brothers spoke with such levity of all things 
serious, as pained her thoughtful mind. She 
now rejoiced to find in Susanna a more than 
willing auditor; and endeavoured in cheerfiil 
conversation to group the young listeners into 
an animated and interesting discussion; with 
many a deep and secret praver, that the truth 
»igU be Zui .ad b4w koMe wi.h strong 
conviction to each heart. Whilst these thoughts 
passed rapidly through her mind, she was aroused 
by her brother sajong, "I never knew before 
why our Friends object to music and dancing. 
It would be worth while to try and find out the 
origin of some of our other ^ valuable testimonies 
to the truth.' Perhaps they are all as ridiculous 
as William Penn's notions of the * Devil's Mass.^ 
Come, Xucretia, tell us — ^Why do Friends dress 
plain?' 

" Agreed," she answered; " hand me the Book 
of Discipline. Here, page 206, we read that 
plainness of dress is ^an ancient testimony, 
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truth begat in our hearts in the beginning/ 
We all know the third query, ' Do Friends en- 
deavour by example and precept to train up 
tiieir chuLn, servaiits, and those under thei 
care, in a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our Christian profession, and in 
plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel?* 
All Friends know that what is meant by ' plain- 
ness of apparel,' means the peculiar sectarian 
dress. No matter how plain and inexpensive or 
simple a man's garb may be, he is not ' a con- 
sistent Friend,' unless his hat has a broad, flat 
brim; neither is a woman considered to be 'in 
the truth' unless she wears the poked silk bonnet. 
It is essential to bear this in nund, because all 
Christians unite in opinion that extravagance, 
pride, and foUy in dress, are to be reprobated, 
and Friends' * peculiar testimony which truth 
begat in their hearts,' and which they call ' the 
cross of Jesus Christ,' is confined to the sec- 
tarian appearance. 

" The dress of the men Friends had its origin in 
the following revelation, as we are told by Wil- 
liam Penn, in his celebrated * No crpss, no 
Crown,' second part, page 138. 'A sister of 
the family of Penn, of Penn, Buckinghamshire, 
a young woman delighting in the finery and 
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pleasures of the world, was seized with a violent 
illness that proved mortal to her. In the time 
of her sickness she fell into great distress of soul, 
bitterly bewailing the want of that inward peace, 
which makes a death-bed easy to the righteous* 
After several days languishing, a little consola- 
tion appeared after this manner. She was some 
hours in a kind of trance : she apprehended she 
was brought into a place where Christ was, to 
whom could she but deliver her petition, she 
hoped to be relieved. But her endeavours in- 
creased her pain, for as she prest to deliver it, 
he turned his hack upon her^ and would not so 
much as look towards her ; but that which added 
to her sorrow was, that she beheld others admit- 
ted. However, she gave not over importuning 
him, and when almost rea^y to faint, and her 
hope to sink, he turned one side of his face towards 
her J and reached forth his handy and received her 
request^ at which her troubled soul found imme- 
diate consolation ; turning to those about her, she 
repeats what had befallen her, adding: 'Bring 
me my new clothes, take off the lace and finery,*^ 
and charged her relations not to deck and adorn 
themselves after the manner of the world; for 
that the Lord Jesus, whom she had seen, ap- 
peared to her in the likeness of a plain country- 
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MAN, without any trimming or ornament what- 
ever, and that his servants ought to be like 
him."* 

George Fox does not appear to have instituted 
any sectarian or peculiar dress, or to have laid 
his authority on the adoption of it. He dressed 
in leather, which at the time was common for men 
in his rank of life. He was a journeyman shoe- 
maker. He preached and wrote against vain 
fashions, and excess in apparel, and some of his 
epistles on the subject are pithy, and gene- 
rally scriptural; nor does he appear to have 
claimed inspiration for them, although he did 
write " an epistle against wigs," and preached " on 
women's waistcoats." It was left to his fanatical 
or over-zealous followers to find out, as William 
Penn tells us his sister did, that the Lord Jesus 
turns his back on one dress, averts his face from 
a garment trimmed with lace, and opens heaven 
indiscriminately to those dressed up like plain 
countrymen^ irrespective altogether of the state of 
their hearts, of their obedience to his commands, 

* William Perm's biographer tells us that he was very- 
vain of his own person and attire— his wig alone costing 
twenty pounds. Also, that when a carpet was a luxury in 
the king's palace, William Penn had his rooms all well car- 
I)eted, 
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or of their acceptance of his covenant, and offered 
salvation." 

" Ah !" said her sister Jane, " these were only 
the old Friends. We do not now think so. We 
only wear the plain dress now, as a hedge to 
keep us out of mischief; and, say what thee will, 
there is nothing so effectual to keep us away 
from balls and 'concerts, theatres, and such 
places, not forgetting the most dangerous of all 
— ^the churches — as these same abused hats and 
bonnets. We are not quite so foolish, I hope, as 
to think they will help to get us into heaven, are 
we, Susanna?" 

" I have always been taught," she answered, 
" that our dress was essential to our acceptance 
in the Divine sight, and I believe *the con- 
cerned Friends' of the present day do think it a 
most important, if not the very most important 
of all our peculiar testimonies. I have heard it 
said in meeting, that if we were to trace the fall 
of one of our members to its origin, it would be 
found that a departure from the ' testimony on 
dress' was the root from which the evil sprung.'' 

" Friends do believe that a plain dress is the 
surest and easiest way of getting to heaven," said 
Edward. " One of the elders gave me a pious 
tract to read lately. It was the story of the 
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edifying death'bed of a Uttle shop-boy, who de- 
parted this life with the intention of going 
straight to heaven. He desired all his relatives 
to mark the peace of mind he felt, for having 
been faithful to the requirings of the inward 
monitor, which had warned him to take off the 
two useless buttons the tailor had put on the 
back of his coat. Here, on this very table, is 
tytagthe,«^ve of a. death-bed rfayo«.g 
woman, the sister of a minister, whose mind had 
to undergo a sore conflict, because of the habit 
she had wickedly indulged in, of 'wearing the 
bands of hair on her forehead too fuUJ " 
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'' Some call Him a Saviour in word, 

But mix their own works with his plan, 
And hope He His help will afford, 

When they have done all that they can. 

** If doings prove rather too light 
(A little they own they may fidl), 
They purpose to make up full weight. 
By casting his name in the scale." 

Observing the dangerous tendency of the con- 
versation in which the young people were in- 
dulging, Mary Greenway endeavoured to divert 
them from it. "^Come, come," she said, " this 
will not do. What business have young things 
like you to discuss meeting matters? It is 
highly improper, and Lucretia ought to have 
more discretion than to introduce such subjects. 
Susanna would not be allowed to remain a single 
day longer with us, if her mother and Jenefer 
knew we indulged in such an unfriendly habit 
as that of talking religion." 
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"Dancing is better, mother, is it not?" said 
Edward; " I know thee does not object to that," 
and laughing, drew his arm affectionately round 
her neck. She left the room, hoping a different 
topic of conversation would arise, and at any 
rate resolved not to countenance it by sitting by, 
and listening to such very dangerous deductions 
as the sharp intellects and ready repartee of the 
attentive and amused group drew forth from 
time to time. 

Scarcely had the door closed on her when 
little Mary exclaimed, " Now mamma is gone ; 
she has borne her testimony, and her mind is at 
rest. I want very much to know, do Friends 
now really think that our hats and bonnets are 
the main points in attaining to heaven? or is 
our sectarian dress only good as a hedge to keep 
us out of temptation in this world?" 

" There cannot be a doubt about it," said 
Susanna. " Dress is constantly spoken of, both 
in the monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, 
as being most important, and the only sure way 
to obtain peace of mind.* The ministers have 

* In the London Yearly Meeting of 1852, we are told that 
" Thomas Armit "was largely engaged in handing forth counsel 
and advice of an encouraging character. . . . He alluded to 
his own position when looking towards our profession (he is 
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very frequently both * concerns' and evidences 
on the subject; but, if you will look over the 
Friends' obituaries, and read the death-bed scenes 
there recorded, you will see what great stress 
both the dying and Aeir friends place on dress, 
as being peculiarly essential to the peace and 
safety of the soul. Let us just read one of these 
obituaries. It is a fair sample of the light in 
which dress is esteemed at the present day 
amongst the Society. 

" ' On the 1st, died at Redruth, of pulmonary 
consumption, aged 39, Eliza, wife of Charles 
Cornish. By yielding to the visitations of divine 
grace in early life, she became convinced of the 
principles held by our Society, and was received 
into membership on that ground. By her con- 
sistent walk and circumspect life, she was an 
example of dedication to the requirings of truth. 
She was enabled to bear a long illness with 
patience, and was thankful that she had, while in 



a convert), and mentioned, if it would have availed him any- 
tiling in the way of procuring peace of mind, he felt he would 
rather have sacrificed thousands of rams, and ten thousands 
of rivers of oil, than submit to take up the cross in adopting 
plainness of dress and address ; but having yielded to convic- 
tion, he found sweet peace in bearing our testimony in these 
respects." — British Friend, 6th Mo. 1852. 
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health, been concerned to seek a preparation for 
the life to come, and taken up the crosSy in adopting 
plainness of dress and address; inducing in those 
who had the privilege of attending her the con- 
soling belief that aU was well. In addressing 
one of her friends, she said, ' when I am gone, 
rejoice; oh! what a glorious change it will be — 
to be freed from this poor afflicted body, and to 
be with the Lord— and with an innumerable 
company of saints and angels for evermore/* 
Now," added Susanna: "must we not believe 
that this Friend's ground of acceptance with the 
Lord was her faithfulness to our testimonies of 
dress and address ; and that seeing her so com- 
forted in her djdng moments, by the mere recol- 
lection of this goodness, her friends had the 
consoling belief that all was weU^with her? In 
fact, that she performed her duty, had a good 
right to heaven, and got her rights. You see, 
there is no allusion even to any other plea for 
her salvation; nor has the editor considered it 
necessary to mention any other, this one is so 
perfectly satisfactory. She became convinced of 
Friends' principles— was consistent in them— 
took up the cross, (the sure way to the crown) 
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in adopting plainness of dress and address, and 
of course, she could have no trouble about get- 
ting to hpaven." 

" She had easy work of it," said Edward. 
" Indeed, I will say this much for our Society, 
that no people go to heaven so easUy as we do. 
Plain dress — thee and thou — a sober face — and 
one is all right. But," added he, laughing, 
" what an awkward thing it will be if, after all, 
the .broadbrims are not thought much of there 
at all ? It is only a guess, at the best ; they 
may find themselves out in their calculations. 
Many of them are stupid fellows. I should not 
be a bit surprised to find Saint Peter saying to 
them, when they come to the gate of heaven, * I 
do not know what business you have here at all, 
good Friends. This place would not suit you. 
Don't you hear the music ? You always turned 
your back upon it on earth : it would be a pity 
to grieve your ears with the sound of it now. 
Go back, good Friends, go back.' What consum- 
mate idiots we are," he added, bitterly, "to 
imagine that, if heaven is worth having at all, it is 
to be won with such nonsensical tom-fooleries !" 

" Friends do think," said Jane, " that a right- 
eous and holy life are requisite, as well as a plain 
dress." 

p 2 
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" They profess to do so," said Lucretia. 
" Many of the advices, epistles, and sermons, 
prove it; and it would be most false and un- 
charitable not to believe that many do not only 
profess, but also practice that holiness which is 
essential to salvation : yet, as we, who have seen 
so much behind the scenes, know, that those who 
taJke a lead in the meetings, and are the most 
forward to preach, are often destitute of all 
religion, except this outward appearance, it is 
only fair to conclude that, whilst dress is an 
essential to the salvation of a Friend, holiness is 
merely considered as a desirable addition. 

" ' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,' is the language of the Gospel. 
Friends' teaching is very different. John Withy 
was the son of an eminent minister in the Society. 
He had been carefully instructed by his father, 
and was fully competent to write on the subject. 
On leaving the Society, he addressed a letter to 
the Bristol Monthly Meeting, which was exten* 
sively circulated, but, I believe, never replied to. 
In it he pointed out the fallacies of quakerism, 
and contrasted them with the Scriptures of truth. 
There is one sentence in it to which I would 
especially attract your attention. It is this: 
* I do with pain express the belief that another 
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gospel than that which the Apostles preached — 
if there be another — hM currency in the Society. 
I say not without exception, but I dare not with* 
hold this testimony, that in the main there is but a 
partial declaration of the scriptural doctrine of the 
entire alienation of man through the fall, from the 
knowledge and love of God, whereby all the world 
is become guilty before Him ; and of the necessity, 
that if man be restored to the Divine favour, it 
must be by an act of free grace, so irrespective 
of good works, that thereby alone, through faith, 
sinners may be justified freely. These truths are 
clouded^ atid, consequently, the glorious work 
of Christ, in bearing our sins in His own body 
on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness, is obscured. Instead 
whereof, obedience is preached as the way of 
access to the favour of God, while for direction 
in this way, the unconverted man is taught to 
follow some inward spiritual light in his heart-— 
that heart which, in the words of inspiration, is 
said to be ^ deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked.' "* 

" It is a queer gospel that some of the Friends 

♦ See John Withy's lithographed letter of Nor. 5, 1888, 
printed by John Wright, Bristol, 
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preach," said Edward. ** I was in the Waterford 
meeting one First-day morning, when, after a 

considerable silence, Thomas G stood up to 

preach. A woman Friend had come in rather 
late. She was dressed very ffrand, for a Friend : 
a straw Wet, a ras^rilk gown, and so 
forth. She happened to sit where Thomas could 
see her, and the sight stirred up his spirit. He 
beganW loud: 'Friend.-f«n Lang- 
wonderfully — of — a — about — the — great whore 
of Babylon ;' and there he ended and sat down. 
What do you think of that gospel?" 

" It is quite as good a gospel as some of George 
Fox's own immediate followers preached," said 
little Mary. " Do you not remember, in the his- 
tory of early Friends, we are told of one William 
Walker preaching about, *in my father's house 
are many manchets^ and how he improved upon 
the fine bread and the little manchets which were 
in heaven?' (See Leslie, vol. 2, p. 50.) 

"It is, indeed, pitiable," said Lucretia, "to 
witness the idolatry with which Friends regard 
dress. Sermon after sermon is preached on it, 
as if the preacher was immediately and miracu- 
lously inspired by Heaven to enforce the rule. 
The Friends' periodicals, also, aU dwell on it 
with apparently a superstitious grasp, as though 
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the retention of it were essential to the continu- 
ance of quakerism. Friends hold the doctrine of 
perfection. They believe, according to Barclay^ 
that it is possible in this life to attain to a state 
' in which to do righteousness may be so natural 
to the regenerate soul, that, in the stability of 
that condition, he cannot sin.'* Now, what 
Friends understand by doing righteousness, ap- 
pears to be a strict conformity to the rules of the 
Society — especially those of dress and address — 
and an humble, or rather a credulous, reception 
of ' the testimonies' which the original founders 
of the sect have bequeathed to their followers." 

"Ah!" said Susanna, "good Friends, that is, 
the Friends who would attain to perfection, must 
go ferther than merely upholding the old testi- 
monies : they must receive all the fresh inspira* 
turns as well. Ministers now have the same ^ in- 
ward light ' as they of old had. I have often 
heard Jenefer say, that it is a proof of the con- 
tinuance of the Divine good-will towards us, that 
immediate revelations are still vouchsafed; and 
that by them, opportunity is afforded us of trying 
our own willingness to submit to the teaching of 
the light." 

* Barclay's " Apology," prop. 8, § 2. 
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^^ It would save ns all much trouble, and be 
both sorer and more satis&ctory, if these reve* 
ladcms of the inward light were universal — but 
they are not — although Barclay asserts that the 
inward light is in every man, yet it is only minis- 
ters, elders, and overseers, who are able to dis- 
cover those duties or observances which they say 
it requires of each of us. Why, for instance, 
does not my inward light distinctly teU me indi- 
vidually what sort of dress I ought to wear, if 
indeed such a thing is essential to my salvation?' 
said Mary. 

" Jenefer would say it was to keep us humble," 
replied Susanna; ^^ that humility is a great virtue, 
and that to be willing to submit to the require- 
ments of duty, which have been made manifest 
to one of the Lord's chosen ministers, is the 
sacrifice required from us. We are to keep down 
* runnings and willings,' and to endeavour to be 
preserved from * doubtings and misgivings.' We 
are to follow them, and they are to follow the 
guiding of the light within them." 

" Sometimes," said Edward, " even they who 
profess to have ' the light ' to guide others, seem 
to think it is but a flickering one, they speak so 
timidly at times. They say they feel called 
upon to be faithful in discharging their minds of 
the burden entrusted to them. I lately heard 
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of some new inspirations with which the Society 

has been favoured. Friend has, I am 

told, very sweetly laid before his monthly meet- 
ing, a concern which had for some time rested on 
his mind, and which he feared might involve 
him in the guilt of unfaithfulness to the requir- 
ings of the inward monitor if he withheld 
the expression of. It was, that a desire had 
arisen, that Friends would, when hospitably 
entertaining their Friends, at the solemn season 
of the quarteriy meetings, abstain from aUowing 
spirits to be placed on the table after dmner. 
He could see no objection to wine at such solemn 
seasons, but he believed Friends would find 
peace in the discontinuance of the use of ardent 
spirits. 

" Another requirement of truth," continued 
Edward, "which is considered to be so im- 
portant, that it has been printed, and so circu- 
lated, runs thus: — 'We have much cause to 
acknowledge the Divine goodness in preserving 
us, as a Society, from some empty and vain 
forms which abound in the world. If by any 
means the enemy of all good can rob us of sim- 
plicity in manner, dress, or deportment, he 
surely will; but if we watch, we shall witness 
preservation. Let me then, dear friends, give 
utterance to a fear which more than one or two 
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Friends have felt, lest etiquette steal on us una- 
wares, so as to do us harm. With diffidence I 
propose the inquiry, whether the walking arm- 
in-arm to the dinner table at a quarterly meet- 
ing, is not too near an approach to the fashions 
of a fleeting world ? Does it not look a little 
too much like the selection of partners at a ball ? 
With all due regard for true urbanity and Chris- 
tian courtesy, I can see no solid reason for the 
practice referred to."* 

• "Now," said little Mary, "if we could only 
ascertain whether the Holy Spirit spoken of in 
the Bible, and ' the inward light,' spoken of by 
Robert Barclay, are one and the same, it would 
enable us to form a right estimate of the value 
of those inspirations which led Friends at the 
first to separate from other Christians, and which 
now so often direct even the minutest practices 
of life." 

" The ' inward light ' of Friends, which they 
caU 'Christ within,'" said Lucretia, "is quite 
a distinct doctrine from that of the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. It is admitted by Friends 
to be so. Dr* Hancock, in his ' Defence of 
Quakerism,' page 17, speaks of ' the great doc- 
trines of the invisible working of Christ's Spirit 



* " British Friend." 
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in the heart, and of universal saving light/ 
which is another name for Friends' 'inward 
light.' We who are only Christians (not Friends) 
believe, that God cleanses the hearts of his 
people by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
We pray that we may daily be renewed unto 
righteousness by the Holy Spirit ; that our hearts 
maybe purified by its inspiration; that by the 
Spirit our hearts and all our members may be 
enlightened, and delivered from worldly pollu- 
tions, and brought into obedience to the will of 
God. We believe that ' if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His ;' and that 
'as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God ;' and that ' Except a man 
be bom of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.' We believe 
that the holy men of old, who wrote the Bible, 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Our Lord did not refer us to anything of an 
inward light in ourselves as a saving principle, 
or as a guide to faith and practice ; but he de- 
sired us ' to search the Scriptures,' and He has 
promised there ' to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.' Saint Paul also 
tells us that he has declared to us 'all the coun- 
sel of God,' and he makes no mention of 'a 
universal saving light.* Now, read Friends' 
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teaching of their * inward light/ or 'universal 
saving light.' 

" In William Penn's ' Primitive Christianity/ 
it is laid down, as 'the main fundamental of 
quaker religion/ that *God, through Christ,' 
hath placed his Spirit in every man, to inform 
him of his duty, and to enable him to do it, 
(without any reference to the Scriptures, the 
revealed will of God,) and that those who live 
up to this are the people of God, and those who 
live in disobedience to it are not God's people, 
whatever name they may bear, or profession 
they may make of religion— this is the ancient, 
firm, and standing testimony. It is to this 
Spirit of light, Itfe, and grace that Friends refer 
all ; for they say it is the great agent in religion, 
that without which there is no conviction, no 
conversion or regeneration, and consequently, no 
entering into the kingdom of God, In short, 
there is no becoming virtuous, holy, and good 
without this: no acceptance with God or peace 
of soul but through it. Other professors err by 
virtually rejecting the fundamental doctrine of 
vital Christianity, for the Spirit of our Kedeemer 
is placed in the heart of every man as a reprover ; 
and by placing too much confidence in the mere 
assent of the understanding, to the blessed truth 
that Christ died for aU men," 
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Again, in another of Penn's works, he says— - 
^^Justification by the righteoicsness which Christ 
hath fulfilled in his own person for us^ wholly with-' 
out ics; this we deny, and boldly affirm it^ in the 
name of the Lord^ to be the doctrine of devils^ and 
an arm of the sea of corruption^ which does now 
deluge the world J^* 

" Did you know," asked Lucretia, " that this 
is the belief of Friends? Is it not a most un- 
scriptural and unchristian doctrine? If man 
has anything in himself that is ' the great agent 
in religion,' and which is sufficient to procure 
his acceptance with God, and that it is an erro- 
neous doctrine that Christ died on the cross of 
Calvary to make an entire atonement for the 
sins of all who believe on Him, why was the 
blood of the Lord Jesus shed? The Bible teUs 
us, that ' Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.' If there is, indeed, ' an inward 
saving light ' in every man, why was this enor- 
mous sacrifice of the only begotten son of God? 
Why do we call the Lord Jesus our Saviour? 
Why do we take the name of Christians? 

" Dr. Hancock's ' Defence of Quakerism' has 
had a large circulation among Friends. It is 

* *' A Serious Apology." Penn'sWorks, ed. 1726 ; toL ii. 
p. ^^. 
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a condensation of the doctrines and opinions of 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn. It contains, amongst 
others equally significant, this extraordinary 
sentence : ' Supposing then that the atoning sacri- 
fice were enough for the sinner^ under circumstances 
of an unusual extension of divine mercy ^ to justify 
him freely before God^ is it to he concluded that it is 
in itself altogether sufjicient for the saint T 

" William Penn's writings have repeatedly been 
denounced as unsoimd on the great hope of 
Christianity — salvation through the free and un- 
merited atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He was openly accused of writing ' blasphemous 
books against the deity of our blessed Lord,^ 
and although the mass of words in which his 
heretical teaching is shrouded, has succeeded in 
beguiling : many ignorant and weU-meaning 
Friends, into such a maze of confused ideas, that 
they scarcely know what they believe, or what 
they reject, still the taint is over aU, and Dr. 
Hancock has simplified the prevailing notion 
that 'good Friends,' that is, his saints^ having 
the 'inward saving light,' in themselves, are 
independent of that atoning sacrifice, which may 
perchance be of some use to sinners. In fact, 
the outward work of Christ — his cross and pas- 
sion — ^his death and burial — his resurrection and 
ascension, are all considered by these accredited 
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expounders of quaker belief, as merely good for 
a kind of make-weight, to fill up the required 
measure of good works for those who, not having 
quite attained to the perfection of saints, (who 
cannot need a Saviour at all) come under the 
name of sinners, and may feel themselves ' under 
circumstances where the unusual extension of 
divine mercy, to justify them freely before God,' 
is desirable. 

" This wretched scheme of salvation amounts 
in plain terms to this. That man is to obey the 
inward light to the best of his ability, and then 
to depend upon the great expiatory sacrifice to 
make up his deficiency." 

" Barclay says in his 2nd proposition, page 18, 
that Friends' inspirations, or Hhe teachings of 
this universal saving light,' are not necessarily 
to be subjected to the test of either the outward 
testimony of Scripture, or of the natural reason 
of man. How presumptuous! How different 
from the teaching of our Lord and his disciples ! 
They referred their followers to the written 
Word of God : ' to the law and to the testimony ; 
if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.' Well did 
Eobert Barclay know that his doctrines would 
not bear to be brought to this touchstone ; there- 
fore he inserted this cunning and plausible pre- 
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lude, I cannot but think he had a suspicion in 
his own mind, that however he might try, by 
the force of reasoning, to keep it down, the 
question would force itself on him^ * Is there 
not a Ue in my right hand? To meet this 
doubt, and to overcome in his followers, at the 
very beginning, all reasoning on the subject, on 
the fourth page of the ' Apology,' a book which 
contains 586 pages, we find this most suspicious 
sentence. The Holy Scriptures would, he well 
knew, topple aU his notions and ' pecvMar views 
of Christianit'if to the ground ; for if the Bible 
contains all things necessary to be believed, then 
the 'Apology' and its 'additional revelations' 
were unnecessary, and his labour had been lost. 
Kobert Barclay's education at a Scotch College 
of Jesuits in Paris ought to be remembered; 
that society, we are told, had agents, who under 
many different names and phases, all worked 
together for the same ends, the promotion of 
their own order, and the destruction of the 
reformed churches.* 

" Friends know, and boast that they hold the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
in a manner different from that accepted by all 

* See Strype's « Life of Parker," 244, 245. 
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other Christians. One of their late publications,* 
which teaches the same ultra-doctrines as Barclay 
did, in an article somewhat abusive of those who 
venture to make the Bible a supreme and ulti- 
mate authority, says : * the spirit of priestcraft 
is equally bitter and watchful, lest its foundation 
should be sapped. There is nothing more 
dreaded by those who make a trade of preaching, 
than that of the people being brought more and 
more to see the spiritual nature of the kingdom of 
Christ (that is the Friend's view of the spiritual 
nature). It is granted that all spiritual Christians 
in their best moments rise above the idea of local 
holiness ; but what body of people, taken in the 
bulk, carry out this view like Friends?' None 
indeed, happily none, but Friends can dispense 
with the outward work, and free grace of Christ, 
because ' there is an evangelical and saving light 
and grace in all.' Christians know from the 
Bible that ' there is a spirit in man, and that 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him un- 
derstanding.' " The Spirit and the bride say 
come.' But it is ' Come unto me' — ^unto Jesus. 
' There is none other name under heaven given 

* " The British Friend." • 
VOL. I. Q. 
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among men, whereby we must be saved.' The 
name of Jesus Christ of Nasareth — ^not * inward 
light,' or * saving light/ or ^universal saving 
light.' 

^* This is not Mr arguing," said Jane, " our 
Society does acknowledge that 'ihe Scriptures 
ure and may he esteemed a secondary nde^ ^a6- 
ordinate to the Spirit.^ Barclay says in his Sid 
proposition, page 69, ' they are That to be esteem^ 
the principal ground of all truth and hnovyledge^ 
nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith and 
manners^ but yet ' we do a^Jmowledge the scrip- 
tures to be very heavenly and divine writings ; Sind 
we do believe that Christ by his death removed 
the wrath of God, so far as to obtain remission 
of sins for as many as receive that grace and 
light, which he communicates unto them." 

" They do," said Lucretia, " Whenever Friends 
venture to attempt a public defence of their pe- 
culiar system, they bring forward those admis- 
sions of their belief in the Bible, and in the 
efficacy of the death of Christ ; but there is an 
undercurrent, which is carefully kept back in 
argument, it is that I want you to know and 
consider. It is the peculiar doctrines which 
Friends hold, not those which th^ hold in com- 
mon with others, that we want to ascertain the 
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truth of. They do at the present day believe 
all that Fox, Barclay, and Penn wrote ; we con- 
stantly find them saying, * we hold the truth as 
those worthies did.'* The Bible is allowed to 
be a secondary nde^ but the primary rule is, with 
Friends, ' the inward light ' — this they have 
altogether independent of the Bible, or of its 
revealed truths. They pay Christ the compli- 
ment of saying, it was his death which removed 
the wrath of God, but it is to the saving light 
in themselves they look for an entrance into 
heaven. 

" Friends would have no need of mspirations 
if all that was necessary for salvation was already 
given in the Bible, and it is because they claim 
to know more and better than the Bible, what a 
man must think and do to obtain eternal life, 
that they hold to the belief of a something in 
themselves, which can guide them in life, and 
save them in death. Whilst they deny that the 
revealed truths of the Holy Scriptures are a 
sufficient guide to man, they claim for Barclay's 
* Apology' an authority paramount to them; 
and whenever any discrepancy is discovered, 

* *' Friends of every generation have endorsed the opinions 
of George Fox and his contemporaries." — Bbitish Friend, 
12mo. 1851^ p. 293. 
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and, alas! they are numerous, then Friends 
invariably prefer Barclay, because he asserts 
there is in him ' a light,' which is the fountain 
of light, and that the Bible is only an emana- 
tion from that light ; and he, having the fountain 
in himself, is superior to that wWch only came 
from the fountain. 

" Dr. Hancock's Defence is quite in accordance 
with Barclay and Penn. He says, page 85 :-— 
*I trust and believe that the Holy Scriptures 
will never cease to be regarded by the Society 
of Friends as one of the greatest outward helps and 
blessings to aid the Christian in his course, which 
by the goodness of Providence we possess ; and 
which, indeed, have been acknowledged as such 
by the Society, in its advices and by its practice. 
Nevertheless, though it does not become me to 
judge my neighbour, neither am I competent to 
say, how far the searching of the Scriptures, 
without any other help, might make a Christian 
of another denomination ; / a^n sure that search- 
ing the Scriptures alone^ icould never make a true 
quaker,^ (///) I admire Dr. Hancock's candid 
admission, that quakerism is not to be found in 
the Bible ; and I wish he had, in equally clear 
language, given the antithesis — that quakers who 
do search the Scriptures, and believe in them^ 
invariably do cease to be quakers, and become 
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only Christians. Timothy tells us — * The Holy 
Scriptures are able to make thee wise imto sal- 
vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus ;^ 
and Dr. Hancock, the modem defender of qua- 
kerism, and himself, I believe, an acknowledged 
minister of the Society, tells us — ' if nothing hut 
the light and knowledge of Scripture had operated 
upon the minds of men, then our religious society 
would never have had an existence.^ (Ill) 

The conversation was here interrupted. Ed- 
ward had flung himself on the sofa, and appeared 
to be asleep. He now jumped up; advancing 
to Lucretia, he laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and said—" Mamma did quite right to forbid 
religious talk. I am very sorry I listened to it 
At all. What would become of us all, if we were 
to reject quakerism because it is not to be found 
in the Bible, turn common Christians, and leave 
the Society ? Just think, my good sister, of the 
trouble and annoyance we should have. Uncle 
Thomas would cut us all out of his will ; mamma 
would fret herself to death ; all our relatives and 
friends would cut us, and I would have no 
chance at all of the certain pretty little Friend, 
whom thee knows I have set my heart on." 

" Really," said Jane, " I fear the mischief is 
done. Look at Susanna and Mary, what grave 
faces they have put on. Nothing would ever 
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influence me," she said, confidently and haugh- 
tily, " to leave the Society, or for a moment to 
admit a doubt into my mind, that our Society 
holds the truth in its purest form. It is mere- 
dible to believe that such men as George Fox, 
William Penn, and Robert Barclay, would have 
instituted a system which was not perfectly holy^ 
just, and good. It is rational and sensible, and 
suitable for intelligent beings to have a light in 
themselves to guide them at aU times; not to 
have occasion to be running to the Bible, or 
going after preachers and teachers who do not 
care what they preach, so as they are only well 
paid for it.* Christianity is an ennobling sys- 
L, and the,* h somethig very ennobHng L 
elevating in feeling ourselves independent of all 
outward teaching. Forms and ceremonies, 
priestcraft and set prayers, and Bible readings, 
tell that something is wanted : the constant re- 
petition of prayers, searching the Scriptures, 

* Eobert Barclay calls Protestant preaching '^a heatlienish 
art." He says in the " Apology," p. 346, ** The clergy are 
so glued to the love of money, that there is none like them 
in malice, rage and cruelty. If they be denied their hire, 
they rage like drunken men — ^fret, fume, and, as it were, go 
mad ; so that we — a separate people— dare not join with, Jior 
hear these anti-Christian hirelings." 
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and looking to man for teaching, shew pkinly 
that the true foundation has not been attained 
by ' others/ and that they are still groping for 
it. Susanna^" said she, ^ does thee not agree 
with me?" 

" I do not know what to say," she replied,. 
" or what to believe. I know there is truth in 
what Lucretia said, because I have lived so 
much amongst ministers and elders, heard them 
conversing, and read all the books we have been 
speaking of, that I am sure they do hold those 
opinions ; but I am not at all prepared to think 
that quakerism is opposed to the Bible, or that 
to be Christians we must cease to be quakers* 
I know well that Friends often profess to be in- 
spired when they are not ; and that all the con- 
cerns and evidences which ^tke inward light' 
reveals to them, are only pretexts to maintain 
an unbounded authority over the rest of us; 
but I would not dispute the fact of our worthy 
predecessors having been inspired. I do noi 
know what to think. Perhaps the wisest thing 
would be not to think about it at all." 

^^ I do not agree with thee in that," said little 
Mary. '' Why not think, and read, and find (Mit 
all about it? and when we have satisfied our- 
selves, why, then^ we would either be better 
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Friends, or we could leave the Society alto- 
gether." 

"Foolish girl," said Jane, "how silly thee 
talks. Sure the Lord would not have allowed 
us to be born Friends, unless He knew that it 
was right for us to be Friends. It is very sinful 
to think for a moment of changing what His 
infinite wisdom has arranged for us." 

"Stop talking religion," said Edward; "posi- 
tively you must stop. You are only getting 
deeper and deeper into the mirie. Be good- 
humoured and tidy, and learn to make good 
puddings, and that is the best of all religions for 
young female Friends." 

He succeeded in breaking up the party, but 
not in banishing the thoughts to which the dis- 
cussion gave birth. Susanna had often had her 
faith in the virtue of quakerism shaken, by the 
contradiction between the practices of those she 
lived with, and their profession of being led and 
guided in all tlungs by the immediate inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit : now she had heard even the 
doctrines of Friends most rudely assaUed, and 
she instinctively shrunk from attempting to 
scrutinize the value of the objections raised by 
Lucretia, for too well she knew in what desola- 
tion of spirit, if not persecution, her reception * 
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of any unquakerly sentiment would involve 
her. 

If we resolve to banish any particular subject 
of thought from the mind, it is really curious to 
observe how very little our spirit is subject to our 
will. . The thought we have forbidden to intrude 
wiU present itself; and the more resolute we are 
to banish it, so much the more pertinaciously it 
will come before us : and tf, by the strong force 
of a resolute will, we succeed in keeping down 
the rebel thought during our. waking hours, it 
will baffle all our efforts, and in the dreams of 
the night, make itself heard and felt. Prayer 
is all-powerful to deliver us from unholy and 
wicked imaginations; but people do not pray 
to be kept from thinking of religion, or to 
be enabled to resist an inclination to search 
the Scriptures, and ascertain there the truth 
of that system on which they are perilling their 
souls. So it was with Susanna now: sleep- 
ing or waking, the thought would present itself, 
What a dreadful thing if, after all, quakerism is 
not built upon the true foundation; if the in- 
spiration Friends feel to maintain the peculiar 
dogmas of George Fox is not from heaven! 
What if it should all prove to be a subtle delu- 
sion of the devil? Is quakerism a system of 
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mysticism^ fanaticism^ and spiritual pride ? Are 
we Christians at all? Can it be that we are 
credulouslj following men who were deluded by 
their own imaginations^ or who were puffed up 
with the proud notion of leaving a name as 
founders of a sect ? Our blessed Saviour certainly 
warned us that men would try to assume autho- 
rity in His name, wh^i He said, '^ I am come in 
my Father's name, apd ye receive me not: if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive.'^ George Fox did come in his own 
name, and we have received him as the founder 
of our faith. He professed to exalt Christ, and 
Friends think the system he founded was calcu- 
lated to do so; but if it should, after all, be in 
vain, that we worship Christ according to George 
Fox's doctrines, what wiU becOTae of our souls? 
Many days passed by, and pleasure-parties 
were formed, but the subject of religion was 
studiously avoided. Mary Greenway had en- 
joined it on her children to avoid any allusion to 
the subject again, whilst Susanna remained their 
guest; for, said she, "your aunt and Jenefer 
would summon her home at once, if they knew 
of such a habit being indulged in, and Susanna 
is so guileless that she might chance to mention 
it in her letters; so, for her sake, my dears. 
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avoid the subject. Friends we are, and Friends 
we must remain — so what use in thinking about 
it, or troubling our own minds with trying to 
comprehend things that are aLready settled for us 
by others, and that, whether right or wrong, we 
cannot alter?" 

This reasoning was quite agreed to by Jane 
and Edward ; but little Mary was by no means 
convinced of its soundness. She said nothing at 
the time, but thought all the more, and, in the 
hidden secresy of her heart, wished of aU things 
that it might be her lot, like Lucretia, to marry 
" out," and so be at liberty to study and find out 
the true religion. Mary was often ailmg, and 
many a long wakeful night of suffering had been 
spent in communing with her own spirit. She 
dreaded death, as Friends so generally do.* The 
terrors of the unseen world appalled her shrink- 

* The dread of death is so common among Friends, that it 
may be interesting to show how they reconcile it with their 
ideal state of spiritual perfection^ They say: "It is not 
Sinfiil to dread death. The Bedeemer dreaded it. His human 
nature^ though perfectly holy, shrmik back from the agonies 
of dying. The fear of death, therefore, in itself, is not sinful 
Christians (Friends) are often troubled because they haye not 
that calmness in the prospect of death, which they suppose 
they ought to haye, and because their nature shrinks back 
from the dying pang. They suppose that such feelings are 
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ing heart. She read the Bible, as Friends do, 
without note, comment, or reference; conse- 
quently, without appreciating its individual 
suitability to herself, or imderstanding the con- 
nexion of one part with another. She found it in- 
teresting as a history, a fund of anecdote, and a 
record of wise maxims ; but she was totally igno- 
rant of the intense interest which it affords to 
the careful student, and of the light which shines 
from its pages on the heart of those who read it 
as the written and revealed Word of God, and 
receive it as « a lamp for their feet and a light 
for their path :" who rejoice in it, " as one that 
findeth great spoU," and believe that by it a man 
may becolne " wise unto salvation, through faith 
in Christ Jesus." 

The time fixed for Susanna's return home drew 
near, when Lucretia proposed that she should 
spend a few days with her at Richmond. Susanna 
accepted the invitation frankly, and accompanied 
her cousin with feelmgs very different from those 
with which she had paid her first visit to Lu- 
cretia's house. They were not long together, 

inconsistent with religion, and that they who have them 
cannot be true Christians. But they forget their Eedeemer 
and his sorrows ; they forget the earnestness with which he 
pleaded that the cup might be removed." — ^British Friend. 
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when Susanna addressed her thus : " Ever since 
that conversation we had on reUgion, I have been 
thinking of it ; and now that we are all alone, I 
wish very much thee would tell me more about 
the difference thee thinks thee has discovered 
between the rules- of our Society, and the Bible." 

" The rules of the Society," answered Lucretia, 
*' are only chains to bind you down to an out- 
ward conformity. They are tyrannical in some 
points, very unscriptural in others, and puerile 
in others ; but the rules are of no consequence 
compared to the doctrines, and the practices 
which result from those false doctrines." 

" Thee speaks very hardly of our * precious, 
peculiar, testimonies ;' but I want to know what 
are the false doctrines which Friends hold?" 

" There are," answered Lucretia, " two things 
especially needful in. religion. We know and 
feel that we are sinners. I am sure, my lovely 
cousin, that even you, all good and gentle as you 
are, often feel dissatisfied with your own heart, 
and cannot help thinking .yourself to be sinful. 
Tell me, is it not so ? Do you not know your- 
self to be a sinner in the sight of the holy 
God?" 

" Indeed I do," she said. " Oh ! so sinful. No 
one could imagine the iniquity that is in my 
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heart. It is because of that, that I am so 
anxious to know these things." 

" Then," replied Lncretia, " what you want 
is a Saviour. You want one who can make an 
atonement for your sins, and who will intercede 
with God, for your pardon from the punishment 
due to them. No religion can avail us, which 
does not' afford an atonement and a mediator. 
The Bible reveals to us the atonement we need 
in the perfect sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ'. 
^ God commended his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for ns/ 

* Christ died for the ungodly.' And now He is 
at the right hand of God, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. 

" The whole New Testament is to tell of salva- 
tion through the atoning blood of Christ; but 
what is the quaker doctrine of salvation? That 
every man has a seed or inward light in his own 
heart, which can save him^ — ^an evangelical 
saving grace in himself.^ They call • this saving 
something by many names, — ' The eye of the mind 
which crijcifies sin, and saveth and redeemeth 
out of transgression.' 'The light, the substance 
of all, the end of all words and writings ; yea, 
it is the end of all the dispensations of God.' 

* The precious light which shineth in the heart 
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— ^the everlasting day o£ God, in which he walks 
and in which he works.' *The truth,' 'The 
truth, virtue and power present, which is able 
to save out of all temptation, and to deliver out 
of the snares of Satan,' * It is the testimony 
within/ * The substance of the Christian reli- 
gion/ &C., &c.* 

" Friends repudiate the efficacy of the outward 
work of Christ. * Solomon Eccles, a great 
preacher and prophet of the quak^rs, ec^ressly 
declared ** that the Mood of Christ was no more 
than the blood of any other saint.^ ( Leslie's 
works, fol. vol. ii. p. 195%) Compare this with 
the 10th chapter of Hebrews, 28th and 29th 
verses. George Fox, in his journal, telling of all 
the wonderfiil things he was *made to see,' at 
the time when he went * through the flaming 
sword, into tiie paradise of Giod,' mentions that 
he ' was made to see the spiritual nature of the 
blood of the Lord.^ Friends are quite willing to 
call their own scheme his work in the heart Th^y 
acknowledge that a kind of benefit has resulted 
from his death, not clearly laid down : but his 
blood, offered by himself as our high priest, is 

* See " Meditations ami Experiences by William Shcwin,** 
5tli Edition ; eJso Barclay's ^' Apolo^/' prop. 6 and 7. 
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not vialued as the alone ground of a sinner's hope. 
The Scriptures say, ^ He is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
Him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them;' but Dr. Hancock, the modem 
and qualified expounder of quaker doctrine, says, 
the Woning sacrifice may be, urider particular 
circumstances, enough for the sinner, but will not 
do for the saint. Robert Barclay says, ' It is the 
inward birth in us, that doth justify us.' And 
William Penn says, ' The light of Christ withm, 
is the efficient cause of salvation completely 
taken.' And again, iir the 18th chapter of his 

* Christian Quaker,' he says, ' I say the light is 
the efficient caicse of salvation; and all other 
exterior visitations and ministries of assistance, 
though from the same light, are in respect of the 
light in every single man and woman, but instru- 
mental and secondary.' " 

"Friends have Scripture for their belief in 

* the inward light,' " said Susanna. " ' Christ in 
you the hope of glory.' Barclay says, the ^ seed' 
in us is Christ, ' a spiritual, heavenly, and invi- 
sible principle, in which God, as Father, Son, 
and Spirit dwells.' " 

"Let us turn," said Lucretia, "to the 1st 
chapter of Colossians, from which the text is 
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taken, and let us read the context. The infer- 
ence Barclay draws is, that ' Christ in you the 
hope of glory/ means * the saving light on which 
the saints do feed, and are thereby nourished 
unto eternal life.' Now St. Paul did in this 
same chapter most clearly and especially preach 
salvation through the blood of the Lord Jesus, 
in the 14th verse, ' In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins ;' and in the 20th verse, ' And having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him, 
to reconcile all things unto himself;' and 21st 
and 22nd verses, *And you who were some- 
time alienated and enemies in your minds by 
wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the 
body of his flesh, through death, to present you 
holy, and unblameable, and unreproveable in his 
sight.' Then, in the 27th verse we read, 'To whom 
God would make known what is the luches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you the hope of glory ; whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in 
all wisdom, that we may present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus.' Christ in you^ the mar- 
ginal reading is Christ among you. And the 
reference to the 3rd chapter of Ephesians, 17th 
verse, explains how Christ dwells in the heart j 

VOL. I. B 
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^ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith? 

" Would any one understand St. Paul's preach- 
ing and teaching was other than salvation 
through the blood and cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? He says, the blood, the cross, the body 
of his flesh. Barclay carefully leaves out this 
part of the chapter, and takes hold of ' Christ 
in you the hope of gloiy,' .on which to build his 
theory of *a real spiritual substance' in the 
heart of man, * a holy substantial seed,' ' a 
universal and saving light.'* He says, 'we 
imderstand a spiritual, heavenly, .and invisible 
principle^ in which God as Father, Son, and 
Spirit dwells;' thus it would seem, that 'the 
seed' which Friends sometimes call ' Christ 
within,' does not mean either of the three per- 
sons in the Deity, but a fourth ' spiritual sub- 
stance.' " 

" Am I to understand," asked Susanna, " that 
thee does not believe in the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit?" 

" Certainly not," she answered, " but the 
Holy Spirit and the ' seed,' or ' light,' or ' spirit* 

* See Barclay's " Apology," prop. 5, 6, on " The Universal 
and Saving Light.'* 
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of quakerism, are totally diverse. . The Holy 
Spirit sanctifies, cleanses, purifies, enlightens the 
understanding, comforts the heart, and brings it 
into conununion with the Lord. It is the Spirit 
of God dwelling in us. ' J£ any man have not 
the Spirit of God, he is none of his.' It is the 
Holy Spirit which convinces us of sin, shows 119 
our need of a Saviour, and pointa us to that all 
sufficient atonement, which has been effected for 
us on the cross of Calvary. We pray for the 
Holy Spirit, and the Lord has especially pro- 
mised to give it to those who ask for it. Now, 
Friends never pray for their 4ight withm;' 
they have it naturally, inherent in themselves, 
and have no need to pray for it, for Barclay says, 
' The universal, saving light is in every man • . . 
it subsists in the hearts of wicked men, even 
while they are in their wickedness.' 

" The holy Sf)irit does not dwell in the hearts 
of the reprobate, and Christians humbly ask as 
David did, ' Take not thy holy Spirit from me.' 
It is the gift of God, the seal of our pardon and 
acceptance with Him, the legacy of the Lord 
Jesus, and the foretaste of our everlasting inter- 
course with him. Being from and of Him, it is 
indissolubly united to Him. It presided over 
the writing of the Bible, for 'holy men of 

r2 
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old, spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost;' and when under that Almighty in- 
fluence, St. Paul informed us that he had not 
shunned to declare unto us 'all the counsel of 
God,' how can we now give credence to the self- 
appointed and self-approved 'inward light,' of 
Friends, which has added fresh counsels and 
testimonies, ordinances and evidences, not in 
accordance with Scripture; and doctrines most 
derogatory to the honour of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, robbing him of his office 
of mediator,* and nullifying the efficacy of his 
death upon the cross. Do you know that 
George Fox actually denied the incarnation of 
Christ? In bis ' Great Mystery,' page 206, he 
says, and you, and all who profess to be his 
followers, ought to consider it deeply : ' If there 
he any Christ but he who teas crucified within^ he 
is a false Christ. This Christ that was risen 
and crucified within^ devils and reprobates make 
talk of him vnthoutJ Think, my sweet cousin, 
of the manifestations which we see of this ' in- 
ward light' moving Friends to say and do such 



* William Penn, in his " Chiistiaii Quaker," chap. XVII., 
«ays : " That very same principle, and word of life in man, 
Las Tnediatecl and atoned, and God has been propitious." 
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follies and vanities as abound in the Society; 
andca„youforo.e,aomeotc«ditU.emor,«troL 
notion, that the inward light of quakerism, and 
the Holy Spirit of the Bible are synonymous ?" 

*^ I know Friends often deceive themselves, 
and think they are moved of the Holy Spirit, 
when the result proves it is only imagination 
that has misled them," answered Susanna. " No 
one has had better opportunity of knowing this 
than I have ; with a minister for my sister, I am, 
and have long been convinced that ^the light 
within ' is not always to be depended on.' 

" That is enough," said Lucretia ; " the light 
within is not unerring, the Holy Spirit is immu- 
table and perfect in wisdom and holiness. Our 
blessed Lord warned us to ^ take heed therefore 
that the light which is in thee be not darkness/ 
There is a danger which it needs we take heed 
of, lest we mistake the light of imagination for 
that of an unerring guide. St. Paul certainly 
did not think that he had a ' saving light' in 
himself, for he says, ' I count all things but loss^ 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.' He considered all things value- 
less, so that he might ' know him ai^d the power 
of his resurrection.' The inward saving light 
has no resurrection, and the fellowship of hia 
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mtBemgs — ^the iu wa u r d asring fight could not 
have any sufierii^s — and be made oonfonnable 
tmtohis death — ^tfae in w ard fight had no deadi. 
St. Paol had his conversaticm in heavi^ from 
whence, not from an3rdiiiig in himself he looked 
finr the Savioar, the Lord Jesus. St. Paol had 
fhe HcJy Sprit most pre-eminentlj, its fight 
illnmiiied his understanding, and iras ^ Gmst in 
him the hope of glory/ and yet he locked for the 
Savioar; he panted for the glorioas appearing c^ 
the God-man, ^ this same Jesus irhich is taken 
up from yon into heaven, (and who) shall so 
come, in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.' " 

" Are the other doctrines of our Sodety as 
unscriptnral as this of the 'universal saving 
Kghf appears to ber asked Susanna. 

" This is the fundamental error,'* repfied Lu- 
cretia, ^ and as all the others are built upon it, 
it follows, if umversal saving light be thrown 
down, the rest must fall with it. Justification, 
for instance. The 'Light' having revealed to 
Barclay that the Holy Scriptures were only a 
secondary rule, and that his inspirations were 
above them, and were not amenable either to 
them, or even to reason ; he found no difficulty 
in inventing a species of justification, which was 
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much more palatable than the humiliating doc- 
trine of the Bible, which tells us we are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and 
that not of our own works or deservings. * Being 
justified freely by his grace, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.' ^For by 
grace are ye saved through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast.' Now let us read 
Barclay's 'Apology,' page 211; he does not like 
to throw the name of Christ quite away, lest he 
should lose the name of Christian, but he robs 
Him of the honour due to the Saviour of men. 
* Though we place remission of sins in the right- 
eousness and obedience of Christ performed by 
him in the flesh, as to what pertains to the remote 
procuring cause; and that we hold ourselves 
formally justified by Christ Jesus formed and 
brought forth in us, yet can we not as some Pro- 
testants have unwarily done, exclude works from 
justification. For though properly we be not 
justified from them, yet are we justified in them, 
and they are necessary even as causa sine qud 
non, L e. the cause without which none are. jus- 
tified.' 

" Dr. Hancock, the defender of quakerism, said 
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truly, the Bible is only good for sinners; it does 
not suit saints. But what if all the world must 
become guilty before God? If 'every mouth 
must be stopped, and that by the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight.' If 
at the great judgment-day, Friends are found to 
be convicted of sin, guUty and speechless, how 
will they then appear before Him whose freely 
offered mercy was rejected as a needless boon? 
and let us call to mind what are those good 
works on which quakerism stands. A peculiar 
js^eech and dress, refusing to pay tithes — ^to take 
off the hat — to unite in prayer with other Chris- 
tians — to wear mourning — ^to put headstones 
to their graves — ^these, and other such peculi- 
arities, are the good works on which they peril 
their undying souls. Barclay's doctrine of jus- 
tification is a painfully elaborate essay, forty-six 
pages long. It is written for the use of Friends ; 
who are advised not to encourage over education, 
and in whom the most palpable ignorance is 
rather esteemed than censured. It is meant 
either to elucidate the Scriptures, or it is meant 
as a substitute for the simple text. Blessed be 
God that text is so simply clear, so perfectly in- 
telligible, that a child can understand it, and so 
comprehensive in its completeness, that the most 
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learned Christian feels it is enough. * God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life/ " She ceased to 
speak, and the mournfully serious expression of 
her countenance indicated that her spirit wept 
over many a dear one, yet living and spell-bound 
in that delusive system. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"It is now become necessary that a broad and distinct 
line be drawn between those who truly acknowledge the 
authority of revelation, and those who, whilst they wear the 
semblance of Christians, but lend the more effectual support 
to the enemies of Christianity." 

Magee on The Atonement. 

The following morning Susanna resolved to 
obtain all the further information she could 
from her cousin. Her stay, she knew, must 
be very short; and although aware, that it was 
a forbidden topic of conversation, and she in- 
stinctively felt that it was dangerous for such a 
mind as hers to drink much of the knowledge 
which might compel her honest, upright heart 
to adopt views which would assuredly bring 
trouble from her offended mother and sister in 
their train, still the present time alone was hers, 
the subject was interesting, and the future — ^why 
she was young, happy — need say nothing about 
it; and, besides, she did not mean to become 
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religious — at least not until she became her own 
mistress. 

Lucretia sat down to her needle-work, and 
the conversation began by Susanna saying, " I 
may never have another opportunity of hearing 
the opinions which Christians generally enter- 
tain of our * peculiar' doctrines; let me know 
all that can be said of them, and I will think it 
over at home." 

" May the Lord enlighten your understanding 
of them, and convince you of the truth," re- 
plied Lucretia. " If what I say is not in ac- 
cordance with the Bible, forget it; if it is, 
remember eternity is at stake, and do not let 
either the dead or the living deprive you of that 
blood-bought inheritance in the realms of bliss^ 
which is offered to your acceptance, on the terms 
laid down in the Bible. It is scarcely necessary 
for you and I, dear, to say much about the doc- 
trine of perfection. Barclay himself had the 
grace to say — * With respect to myself, I speak 
modestly, because I ingenuously confess that I 
have not yet attained to it.' Neither, surely, 
has any one of his followers. When Friends 
die, their * testimonies,' or the record of their 
virtues, often describe them as having attained 
to perfection ; but whilst living, although they 
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may and do claim it for themselves, no one 
seems willing to give them credit for it. Bar- 
clay says, page 249, that 'righteousness may 
be so natural to the regenerate soul, that in the 
stability of that condition he cannot sin.' We 
may charitably suppose he was deceived by his 
own heart, which he so modestly confesses was 
not yet quite perfect, when he compounded his 
fallacious but self-pleasing doctrine of perfection. 
The proud mind of man clings most tenaciously 
to the fond notion of meriting, or partly merit- 
ing, heaven by good works. It is humiliating to 
think our holiness is so imperfect as to be wholly 
worthless for the purpose of averting God's 
wrath; and therefore. Friends teach that per- 
fection is attainable, and that works may be so 
free from sin, or inherent imperfection, as to 
come fully up to the requirings of God's law. 

" As a specimen of how Friends satisfy them- 
selves, and how far they carry their notions of 
sinlessness, I would direct your attention to an 
extract from the published memoir of Roger 
and Eleanor Haydock. They were both ministers 
in the Society, and were held in the greatest 
possible esteem. Eleanor writes of herself and 
her husband — * My dear husband, as he was a 
faithful man, so was he a growing man, doubled 
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his talents and increased his gifts, both as a 
minister and as a help in government in the 
church. I may say of him, he was wholly 
redeemed from the world — altogether the Lord's, 
in aU respects given up to him. I saw his 
growth daily, and sometimes rejoiced in it; yet 
in my joy there was heaviness, looking he was 
nigh the perfection of his gifts, and in a little 
time must go to his rewards. The sense of this 
came upon me with sorrow, when he was last in 
Holland, which occasioned me to turn over all 
affairs, to see whether I had given the Lord 
occasion to withdraw so great a blessing from 
me. But, blessed be the Lord, I found all 
accounts straight, and no rebuke upon my spirit 
any way.' The Bible says, ' If we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves;' and that *the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked.' Let us now examine the doc- 
trine of Immediate Inspiration." 

"Friends call that a noble doctrine,'? said 
Susanna. "They cling to it as impregnable, 
and one that lifts our Society immeasurably 
above all other churches." 

" If you mean to allow me to bring the doc- 
trine to the test of Scripture, it would easily be 
disposed of; but remember, Barclay, in laying 
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down his proposition, expressly declares, ' These 
divine revelations are not to be subjected to the 
test, either of the outward testimony of the 
Scriptures, or pf the natural reason of man.' 
He gives it up himself at the outset. He says, 
page 64 — * For the divine revelation, and inward 
illumination, is that which [is evident by itself, 
forcing the well-disposed imderstanding, and 
irresistibly moving it to assent, by its own evi- 
dence and clearness, even as the common prin- 
ciples of natural truths do bend the mind to a 
natural assent/ 

" Barclay's argument is this. The Roman Ca- 
tholic church is led by its church and traditions* 
The Protestant churches acknowledge the Scrip- 
tures to be the foundation and rule of their 
faith ; and they trust in the Scriptures, because 
in them is the mind of God, as the Spirit of 
God has dictated them; and so Friends say, 
they have the Spirit of Truth certainly and 
infallibly in themselves, which 'can only lead 
us aright and never mislead icsJ Now let us 
connect this with the doctrine of the ministry, 
which Friends profess to have only and entirely 
through immediate inspiration. Barclay, Prop. 
10, says — ' It is a holy, spiritual, pure, and living 
ministry; where the ministers are both caUed, 
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qualified (not with outward learning), and or- 
dered, actuated, and influenced in all the steps 
of their ministry by the Spirit of God.' The 
elders profess to have an immediate inspiration 
given to them as to the true call of the 
preachers ; and each whole meeting which rati- 
fies the election of a minister, professes to be 
guided by the same infallible certainty. See 
what these ministers are, and how their inspi- 
ration, apart as it is from Scripture teaching, 
works. 

" A more than commonly eloquent minister 
from America, in his sermon at the Monkstown 
meeting-house not many years ago, announced 
himself as being given to see, by immediate reve- 
lation, that there was one individual among his 
auditors who was a h3rpocrite ; and, moreover, that 
it was made so clear to his mind, as that he could 
descend from the preachers' gallery, and, laying 
his hand on the person, say, ' Thou art the man.' 

*' A woman Friend in Dublin said, in her ser- 
mon, that it had been revealed to her, that 
there was one present, who would be summoned 
from works to rewards, before one month had 
elapsed. 

" A Friend in Waterford, not very long since, 
had an immediate, revelation given to him, that 
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tin dish-covers on a dinner-table were offensive 
in the Divine sight ; and that same Friend, on 
another occasion, said he was moved by the 
Spirit to warn Friends against allowing hearth- 
rugs in their parlours. George Fox tells us in his 
Journal, that he had an immediate revelation 
from the Lord, as to how he should wear his hair, 
* He preached professedly from the mouth of the 
Lord,' we are told by Leslie, about * the slits a 
woman should have in her waistcoat.'* We could 
multiply such exhibitions of the working of the 
doctrine of immediate inspiration to a vast, to 
an almost incredible extent; but what use ? 
They who make a gain of the blasphemous doc- 
trine, (for surely I may call it so) ;* who feel 
that it gives them an influence and a standing in 
the Society, which they could never have attained 

* There is much evasion and fallacy amongst Quakers, as 
to the immediate revelation to which they lay claim. They 
sometimes explain it away, to mean nothing more than such 
an influence of the Holy Spirit on the human mind, as all 
Christians admit. George Fox, however, clearly shows what 
he meant, when he challenged the " Professor " with whom 
he was arguing, to bring forward an instance in which the 
Lord had spoken to him, and given him a commission, as He 
had to Fox himself And he asserted, that Quakers " are in 
the same power, understanding y knowledge, and immediate 
revelation from Heaven^ that the Apostles were in^ — Great 
Mystery, p. 242. 
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without some preternatural aid, will cling to it 
stUl. They will assert that the light can only 
lead them aright, and can never mislead them; 
but it is marvellous to see thousands of rational, 
intelligent, reflecting beings, with souls to be 
saved, and Bibles in their houses, supporting so 
mischievous a doctrine, and giving the authority 
of their names and intellect to the perpetration 
of such outrages on common sense." 

" I do not think," said Susanna, " that Friends 
now are so very much astray as they used to be 
in the old times, when the customs of the age 
led them to do and say many vagaries; and if 
there are false doctrines in Penn and Barclay's 
writings, still Friends do not bring those por- 
tions of their works forward so conspicuously 
now." 

"Excuse me," answered Lucretia; "Friends 
acknowledge these writers as being the faithful 
expounders of their tenets ; and, if they do not 
bring particular parts conspicuously forward at 
all times, it is not because they abandon them, 
but because they will not suit all auditors, even 
among the Society, and it is more prudent to 
keep them in abeyance. Now, respecting the 
ministry, just listen to this : ' No clearer evidence 
can be offered by any member of our Society, to 
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prove his want of possessing the faith he makes 
profession of, than dissatisfaction with a minister 
of Christ for sitting in silence through a meet- 
ing. The ministry of the gospel can neither be 
exercised in the will, nor in the time of man : 
and if his Divine Master does not give a minister 
the word to publish, wherem is he worthy of 
blame for not addressing an assembly? Some- 
times the poor minister is made sensible of the 
state of the meeting, but has not liberty as yet 
to express it. Sometimes, perhaps, the want 
of religious exercise in the congregation, and 
their great craving arter words, may be the cause 
of the mouth of the minister being sealed. 
Richard Jordan tells us that he attended a large 
meeting at Wilmington, and adds, 'I sat it 
through in silence, I believe, to the great dis- 
appointment of many; but I was thankfiil in 
being preserved from gratifying the itching 
ears. ' "* 

Susanna smiled, and said, " I have more than 
once heard that same speech from my own good 
sister, Jenefer, when we complained of the weari- 
someness of the long silent meetings," 

" But," answered Lucretia, " see what follows. 



* a 



British Friend," p. 61. 
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Eichard Jordan here — and this is the height of 
piety in a quaker — had an opportunity of preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ's salvation to some hun- 
dred people who came to hear it from his lips. 
He did not avail himself of the opportunity. He 
intimates that they were wicked, in wishing to 
hear it from him ; that they were undeserving of 
it; and he sat silent, enjoying their disappomt- 
ment — even rejoicing in his power of not grati* 
fying them. Now, as all Friends have this * in- 
ward light' in themselves, how can we be sure 
that the hundreds of Friends who were led by 
*the light' in themselves to expect that Richard 
Jordan, a professed minister of the gospel, should 
preach for their edification, were not led aright ; 
and that he, in obstinately, and, it would seem, 
maliciously, disappointing them, was not the 
wicked one of the company? Where shall we 
get the true light to say which, he or they, were 
most in fault ? He gives the testimony in favour 
of himself, and has no doubt that he was very 
pious; but why must we, believe him, and not 
credit them ? Every one of them had as good 
and true a light as he had; for, remember, this 
infallible saving light of quakerism ' subsists in 
the hearts of wicked men^ even while they are in their 
vnckednessJ " 

s2 
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" It has often puzzled me/' said Susanna, " to 
know why our * light' so often makes us have 
different views of a subject, from what the light of 
ministers, elders, and overseers presents to them. 
They tell us * the truth' always leads those who 
hold it to act in unity and conformity with one 
another; but invariably, our light and view of 
truth is forced to yield to theirs. Jenefer says 
— ^for I have spoken to her on this point — ^that it 
is to keep the body in a state of humility, that 
greater and clearer light is given to weighty 
Friends, who are thereby enabled to take the 
oversight of the flock, and lead it in safety to the 
fold." 

" The greater light sometimes fails the weighty 
Friends," answered Lucretia. " Here is an in- 
stance of it, in the next page of this same peri- 
odical. * Mistakes have sometimes been made by 
those who are rightly anointed for the work. 
Samuel Fothergill, on one occasion, whilst labour- 
ing in the ministry, found the spring of life ta 
stay, but did not immediately cease speaking. 
When the meeting was over, feeling that he had 
been wrong, and yet not quite clear wherein he 
had mistaken his way, he asked of that honest, 
clear-sighted mother in Israel, Sarah Taylor, 
what she had to say of his service that day? 
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She told him, that as he had spoken, she had 
travelled in exercise with him up to a certain 
point in his discourse. * There,'she said, * thou 
lost thy guide, thrust thy hands into thy own 
pockets, and helped thyself.' '' 

Susanna sraUed, took up the paper, and looking 
it over, said, " Our Friends very often take queer 
things out of their pockets, and hand them to us 
as solemnly as if they were good substantial food 
for the soul. The very last sermon I heard was 
a curiosity. It was short ; I can repeat it word 
for word : * A paper door in, and a paper door 
out. A book full of lies, and a church full of 
hypocrites.' One would need the spirit of under- 
standing to know what that meant, but, of 
course, it was the life in the minister which spoke 
to the life in us, and only those who had the life 
could understand it. But see here, in the * Bri- 
tish Friend,' what apropos counsel we are given, 
as if to bring us into the requisite state of imbe* 
cile stupidity — or, as our Friends would call it, 
* a quiet humility, that life might come into domi- 
nion.' Read this : * Docility is essential to im- 
provement in everything. ... In nothing 
is docility more necessary than in religion, where 
the subject is altogether beyond the cognizance 
of the senses, and the discoveries of reason.' '^ 
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" It is," replied Lucretia, " an exact counter- 
part of the Jesuit doctrine of passive obedience ; 
and yet when it suited William Penn's views to 
do so, we find him deifying reason- He says, in 
his ^ Address to Protestants ' — ' The Divine reason 
is one in all ; that lamp of God which lights our 
candle^ and enlightens our darkness^ and is the 
measure and test of our knowledge.^ 

" The immediate revelation which the minis- 
ters of the Society claim for themselves is, they 
say, their commission for preaching without hu- 
JL authority or Uteratu,.. It i, by ' the 
light' they receive this ordination or prepara- 
tion. We who have so often heard them, know 
weU the frightful lengths to which this 'dark 
light ' leads them; we know how rarely a Scrip- 
tural Kght is reflected from their sermons. 

" Richard Ball's ' Holy Scripture the Test of 
Truth,' is a most valuable book. At page 96, 
in narrating the mysticism which abounds in the 
writings of Michael de Molinos, who says, ' The 
love of God is attained by means of perfect re- 
«gnaa„n .nd internal silioe, and thaf' he who 
would attain to this mystical silence must be 
denied, and taken off from five things :_l8t. 
From the creatures. 2nd. From temporal 
things. 3rd. From the very gifts of the Holy 
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Spirit. 4th; From himself. 5th. He must be 
lost in God — compares this with quakerism, as 
follows: — ' Very similar was the doctrine 
preached by a female Friend at New York, 
in America (now among the separatists), as re- 
lated to me by a fellow townsman of high 
respectability ; she said, ' Friends, I am come to 
call you away from aU forms, from all creeds, 
from your Bibles^ from your meeting-houses, 
from aU mimstry, and to call you to that some" 
thing in your own hearts^ which is nothing J 

"Similar to this were the words uttered in 
the first meeting Robert Barclay, the Apologist, 
attended, and which were said to have had con- 
siderable effect on his mind : they were these — 
* In stillness there is fulness^ in fulness there is 
nothingness^ in nothingness there are all things.'^* 
Surely we may say with Dr. Hancock, the mo- 
dern defender of quakerism, 'I am sure that 
searching the Scriptures would never make a 
man a true quaker.' " 

" I think," said Susanna, " Barclay states, that 
the fiill discovery of the Gospel was not made 
in the Bible." 

" He does," she replied ; " in the 5th and 6th 

J 

* See " Jaflfray's Diary," page 271. 
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proposition, page 10, he tells us — * Therefore 
the Lord God, who, as he seeth meet, doth com- 
municate and make known to man the more full, 
evident, and perfect knowledge of his everlast- 
ing truth, hath been pleased to reserve the more 
full discovery of this glorious and evangelical 
dispensation to this our age (1645 to 1675), 
albeit divers testimonies have thereunto been 
borne by some noted men in several ages. And 
for the greater augmentation of the glory of his 
grace, that no man might have whereof to boast, 
he hath raised up a few despicable and illiterate 
men^ and for the most part mechanics, to be the 
dispensers of it.' 

" Isaac Pennington was famous in the Society, 
and is still in great esteem. His account of the 
original quakers no Friend wiU hesitate to be- 
lieve. In his * Considerations concerning Israel,* 
page 3, he says — 'Friends were for the most 
part mean as to the outward — ^young country 
lads, of no deep understanding, or ready expres- 
sion, but very fit to be despised eveiywhere by 
the wisdom of man. How ridiculous was their 
manner of coming forth, and appearance to the 
eye of man ! About what poor, trivial circum- 
stances, habits, gestures and things did they 
seem to lay great stress, and make matters of 
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moment ! How far did they seem from being 
acquainted with the mysteries and depths of 
religion ! But their preaching was repentance, 
and about a light within, and a turning to that ; 
not mattering to answer or satisfy the reasoning 
part of man, but singly minding the preaching 
to and raising of that light within, to which 
their testimony was/ 

" Having now shown you what Friends them- 
selves thought of 'the worthy predecessors,' I 
should like you to know what contemporary 
writers, who not being disciples were Jurally 
less partial, and perhaps more clear sighted, 
have recorded of them. Leslie, in his Theolo- 
gical Works, tells us — ' The original of the 
quakers was a company of poor ignorant coun- 
try boys and women, journeymen and maid- 
servants, tailors, weavers, &c., &c., who, break- 
ing loose from their masters and mistresses, run a 
religion hunting, as an easier trade, and of more 
prospect of gain from the encouragement given 
them by the Act of Toleration in 1649—1650. 
Then Fox first unkennelled, and with his cubs 
immediately commenced preachers, by virtue of 
an Act of State. Their first effort, like the 
regulars of the church of Rome, was to shake 
the tithes and maintenance of the secular clergy, 
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that in the scramble some might come to their 
share. And the best part they have got, under 
the name of free-will offerings, and eleemosynary 
settlements. They soon grew rich and thriving 
upon the ways and means of this their new- 
made preaching trade, and became insolent and 
high crested. George Fox, from his leathern 
dress, became a gentleman, riding or walking 
with his ' own man ' to carry his cloak, or ' Hud/ 
and having fuU conunand of the thousands in 
the quaker treasury, as well as of all Judge 
Fell's large property, of which he became pos- 
sessed on marrying the widow. More purses 
and persons were at his command, than either 
the metropolitans of Canterbury or York could 
pretend to. He had at one time one hundred 
thousand disciples, so rapidly the delusion spread ; 
but very many as rapidly drew off again, when 
ihe immorality of his doctrines became known 
to them, and when it was found that his inward 
light had led him on to blasphemy.' 

"Edward Burroughs, one of the most ap- 
plauded and revered of those * illiterate men,' 
says, ' The Scriptures are not of any authority at 
all to Its at this day^ because they were commands 
to others, not to us ; and thou, or any other who 
goes to duty, as you call it, by invitation from 
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the letter without, which was commands to others^ 
your sacrifice is not accepted, but is abomina- 
tion to the Lord/ 

" WiUiam Penn, in his ' Reason against Rail- 
ing/ page 150, says, 'What was a command- 
ment to any servant of God in old time, are not 
commands to t^, unless required by the same 
Spirit anew.' 

" Those * despicable and illiterate men,' whom 
Barclay extols as the dispensers of a perfect 
knowledge of the everlasting truth, were wont 
to call the Bible by such terms as ' beastly ware,' 
'dust,' * death,' 'serpent's meat,' &c., as you 
may see by reading Leslie's ' Account of Quakers,' 
vol. 2 ; and when they were publicly accused of 
the crime, they defended their conduct by say- 
ing, it was not the Bible they meant by these 
names, but the paper and ink with which it was 
printed. Do you remember what Solomon 
Eccles did?" 

" I do not know to what thee alludes," said 
Susanna ; " but I have often heard and read of 
him. He was a companion of George Fox's, 
and much esteemed by him ; he is one of those 
we now call our ' ancient worthies.' " 

" He is," answered Lucretia. " It would do 
Friends much good to tell them what sort of 
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men their ' ancient worthies/ were. Leslie, and 
several other authors, tell us, that this Solomon 
Eccles was a great prophet and preacher among 
the quakers ; that ' he came into the church of 
Aldermanbury in time of divine service, all 
naked, and besmeared up to the elbows with 
excrements. Other quakers did justify this 
beast, and said that he might as well come into 
the church with that filth in his hands, as the 
minister with his Bible.' 

" There was a quaker servant, named Mary 
Tucker, who burned a Bible against the church 
in Bread Street, and she was not censured for 
it by the quakers. George Fox said of her, 
* she was over zealous but well meaning.'" 

" I never heard before that Friends said or did 
such things," replied Susanna, "but I can be- 
lieve it. Nevertheless, might we not think it 
was in forsaking the true light, not in obeying 
it, they went astray?" 

"Even the records which Friends have re- 
cently published of their ministers, clearly show 
how delusive and erring is that light, which they 
have substituted for the Bible. Here is the pub- 
lished story of Abigail Abbott, a noted preacher 
of comparatively modem times. ' She was an 
eloquent woman, much admired and followed. 
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and of a majestic appearance. She travelled as 
a minister in Ireland and England, had accept- 
able service in many places, and several persons 
were convinced by her . ministry ; but being 
greatly applauded by many, and not being strong 
enough to bear praise, she was thereby trans* 
ported into pride. She lost her gift and fellow- 
ship with Friends, and from the highest pitch 
of applause, fell into as low a degree of contempt. 
She grew impatient of contradiction, and refused 
to take advice, and contrary to the good order 
established by Friends, was married by a priest 
to a man not in unity with them.' "* 

Susanna smiled, and said, " I can well believe 
that poor Abigail fell into a low degree of con- 
tempt after marrying out. Her light led her 
sadly astray; but, Lucretia, does it not strike 
thee as strange, that there is no religion of any 
kind in this record of her— nothing whatever 
to show that at any time she was a religious 
woman? Handsome, clever, vain, ambitious, 
and fond of applause, but there is not one word 
to give the idea that she was anything of a pious 
character, except, of course, she was dressed 
plain." 

* See "British Friend," 3 Mo., 1852. 
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"What more do you want?" asked Lucretia, 
smiling. " She wanted nothing more to be com- 
petent to preach ' nothingness/ " 

" The next record is that of a man, Absalom 

. ' He was the son of a valuable minister 

in our Society. He became vile and dissolute 
in the extreme, and according to his own 
account, he drank deep draughts of pollution — 
swearing and drunkenness. And so void of every 
feeling of religious sensibility, and of filial love 
and obedience, did he become, that he would mock 
the sermon which his father had deUvered. He 
has even been known to seat himself opposite to 
his father in meeting, and with a piece of glass 
reflect the sun in his father's eyes, whilst engaged 
in public testimony. Such he continued until 
nearly thirty years of age, when a very narrow 
escape fipom death was made, through divine 
mercy, the means of his reformation. He was 
knocked overboard at sea, and when he had no 
prospect of deliverance, with an awful eternity 
full in his view, he was favoured with ability to 
supplicate for mercy, and enabled sincerely to 
covenant with an ojflfended God, that if he would 
save him, he would serve him faithfully for the 
future. His ojflfer was accepted — his prayer was 
heard — he was favoured to reach home in safety, 
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he gave up the sea, commenced trade, and pros* 
pered in his word^y concerns. Friends embraced 
him as a true penitent (as soon as he had pros- 
pered?), he was appointed a member of the 
Meeting of Sufferings, and continued so for 
forty years. He was also appointed to the 
station of elder, and he also received a gift in 
the ministry, and gave evident proofs of a 
genuine call to that important engagements In 
the exercise of this gift, he was remarkable for 
reaching the minds of his hearers. Thus he 
went on in the full tide of prosperity (!!!) and 
unity, until his eightieth year ; when he yielded 
a little to his early love of spirituous liquors, and 
so on, until he became so deep and general 
a reproach to the Society, that they were under 
the necessity of disowning him. I visited him, 
says the writer, in 1826, and as, in the ruins of 
an ancient palace, we behold the remains of great- 
ness and grandeur, so we saw in him the remains 
of a great mind, and the traces of the King of 
heaven. And from remarks which he made, and 
the sense he had of things, it was evident that he 
had known and felt the power of truth ; but the 
sweet savour was not there, for the king in his 
beauty had fled.'' ^^ 

"Here again," said Lucretia, "in this poor 
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Absalom we see ' the light' of Friends is 

not a safe guide. It not only Led the man him- 
self astray, but also the whole meeting which 
appointed him a minister was misled also. Now 
had Absalom's father carefully instructed him in 
the Scriptures, and set a Christian example 
before his eyes, who can believe so sad a tale 
would have had to be penned ? The Bible tells 
us, ' Train up" a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it7 
Then, when in a fright he struck a bargain with 
the Almighty, had he been taught to live humbly, 
unostentatiously, and to obey the commands of 
Scripture, not as a mere matter of expediency 
but as his bounden duty to God, how different 
had his end been? Friends made a show of the 
reformed rake, and as soon as he got rich, they 
lifted him up that all might see in him the effi- 
cacy of the * saving light.' It proved, as 
usual, an erring light, and he fell again into open 
sin. 

** The Friend who writes this memoir of 
Absalom would seem to have some taint of the 
spirit of those wretched fanatics who knelt and 
worshipped George Fox. They excused them- 
selves by saying, it was not George Fox they 
adored, but only Christ in George Fox. This 
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Friend would, we should think, have knelt to 
Absalom, had not the * king in his beauty' been 
fled, when in 1826 he visited him, and saw 'the 
traces of the King of heaven.' 

"It grieves me," said Susanna, "to hear 
this. But go on. It is better I should know 
all.' 

'' This modern quaker is in truth but a con- 
sistent follower of George Fox's, and remember, 
Friends at this day say that they ' endorse the 
wiitings of George Fox and his contemporaries.' 
You wiU be more startled with what I have now 
to tell you. 

" Quakers claim for tJie human soul absolute 
infinity and equality with God. In Fox's * Great 
Mystery/ page 29, he says, 'Is not the soul 
without beginning — or ending? And is it not 
infinite in itself, and more than all the world?' 
And again, 'Now consider what a condition 
these called ministers are in : they say that which 
is a spiritual substance, is not infinite in itself, 
but a creature.' 'The soul is a part of God.' 
William Penn, who was more rational in his 
views, defended Fox for the use of such expres- 
sions on the ground of his extreme ignorance, 
and says, they must be understood in a limited 
sense. Will any believe that the Spirit that gJave 
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him infallibility could not enable him to speak 
common sense, or to write plain English? How- 
ever, it is quite evident that George Fox used 
these expressions advisedly, and attached to them 
their natural meaning, for in his * Great Mystery' 
he maintained that ' the soul was infinite in 
itself, and equal to God — not in quality only, but 
in equality itself/ To prove his equality with. 
God, George Fox quotes the passage, ' Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect ;' and 
argues — ^As He is, so are we. That which is 
perfect as He is perfect is in equality the same.' 
And again, * He that hath the Spirit that raiseth 
up Jesus from the dead, is equal with God/ 
(" Saul's Errand.") 

" When George Fox was accused to the judges 
of claiming equality with God, he replied, ' I 
am equal with God.' The people of Lancashire, 
we are told by Leslie, presented a petition to 
government against the extravagant conduct of 
the quakers in their meetings, and especially 
against the blasphemous assumptions of George 
Fox and James Nayler, and charging Fox with 
having said that *he was equal with God — 
and that he was the eternal judge of the world 
— that whoever took a place in Scripture, and 
preached from it, was a conjuror — that the Scrip- 
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ture was carnal.' Also accusing Leonard Fell 
of having said that ' Christ had never had any 
body but his church ;' and Richard Huberthom 
of saying, that ' Christ coming in the flesh was 
but a figure.' On this George Fox wrote his 
pamphlet, entitled ' SauPs Errand,' in which he 
gives at length this petition, and the charges 
made against him and his followers, and in which 
it is but natural to suppose he would have denied 
and disproved the charges if they were untrue ; 
but instead of this he defends them. 

"Modern quakers do not go so far in their 
assumption as their founders. They seem for 
the most part content to place themselves on a 
level with angels and archangels — perfectly sin- 
less and all-wise beings, yet inferior to God." 

"Those books, 'Great Mystery,' and 'Saul's 
Errand,' are in the Meeting-house libraries, but 
they are not much read," replied Susanna. " I 
was told they were merely deep theological 
replies to the cavillers of the day, and uninterest- 
ing to general readers. Jenefer had them from 
the library and studied them. 

" The ' Weighty Friends,' " replied Lucretia, 
" are all thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
teaching of them, and although it is not expe- 
dient to say these things openly; yet you see 
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they do not hesitate to say, they ^ endorse the 
writings and opinions of George Fox and his con- 
temporaries.' " 

"I have read in George Fox's * Journal,' that 
he severely censured James Nayler." 

"He did. The danger of *the light,' being 
an unsafe guide for his foUowers, was plain 
enough to him. He often mentions his fearful 
dread of their being ensnared by it. He says, 
* James Nayler ran out into imaginations ;' and 
afterwards, when the scandal became very great, 
he wrote to him and his followers, that 'the 
day of their visitation was over;' and he tells 
us 'they never prospered after that.' But he 
also wrote numerous letters to the Protector 
in vindication of James Nayler. (See Appen- 
dix.) The late editions of the Journal have 
undergone so very much revision and alteration, 
that it is a matter of doubt whether George 
Fox would recognise himself in the garb Friends 
have dressed him up in to suit the times. For 
what appears contradictory, they who nipped out 
here, and added there, are responsible. James 
Nayler only carried out the doctrine of a uni- 
versal saving light in himself. He fancied he 
had 'the seed.' That 'holy pure seed and light 
which is in all men.' ' Christ is in all men as 
in a seed.' 'A divine, spiritual, and super- 
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natural light or seed is vehiculum Dei. God and 
Christ dwelleth in it, and is never separated from 
it.' Also, 'as it is received and closed, with 
Christ comes to be formed and brought forth/ 
This you may see in ' Barclay's Apology,' prop. 
5 and 6. 

" James Nayler had not to go much farther 
than George Fox and Kobert Barclay. He, poor 
fanatic, believed first that Christ was in him, and 
then, that he was Christ; therefore he demanded 
and received from his followers, and they were 
all quakers, that adoration which is alone due to 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

" Friends say, that as James Nayler was pub- 
licly disowned by them, it is not fair to mention 
his wicked blasphemy as if it was an oflfspring 
of the doctrine of the ' saving light,' or ' holy 
seed.' Do you know the story?" 

" I have merely heard allusion made to it,'* 
replied Susanna; "the particulars are not re- 
corded in any book to which I have had access. 
Read it tome." 

" ' James Nayler was converted to quakerism 
by George Fox, in 1651. He soon became both 
a preacher and a writer, and obtained the repu- 
tation of having acquitted himself well in both 
offices. Seeing how much he was admired, he 
set off to London, and being very conceited of 
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his talents, he soon began to blazon them abroad. 
From his first conversion to this new-light doc- 
trine, he had filled his head with strange fancies 
of special illuminations from Heaven, and was 
now in his own opinion become such a favourite 
there, that he thought it high time to assume a 
suitable character here. He gained over a strong 
party, and had many women followers. In- 
toxicated with their flatteries, he went, in 1656, 
into the West of England, where his brethren were 
numerous, to propagate the doctrine of his own 
especial mission. We there find that the Friends 
addressed him by the title of ' the everlasting 
Son of Eighteousness, and Prince of Peace.' 
* The prophet of the Most High,' nay, ' the only 
begotten Son of God out of Zion, whose mother 
is a virgin, and whose birth is immortal.' The 
magistrates interfered, and committed him to 
Exeter gaol, notwithstanding which check, some 
of his female worshippers carried their infatua- 
tion so far, that they visited him, and, kneeling 
before him, kissed his feet. He was liberated 
after one month's imprisonment, and he then 
resumed his travels. In passing through Glas- 
tonbury and Wells, his adherents spread their 
garments in the way; at Bedminster, near 
Bristol, they formed themselves into a mock 
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procession ; one man Friend walked before him 
with his hat on ; another young man, with his 
hat off, led James Nayler's horse; and when 
they came to the suburbs of Bristol, some women 
spread scarfs and handkerchiefs in the way-^ 
two other women Friends going on each side of 
the horse, and all the cavalcade singing, ^ Holy, 
holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth, Hosanna in 
the highest, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of 
Israel.' Thus the procession entered the city, 
knee deep in dirt, on Oct. 24th, 1656, the 
weather being very foul and rainy. Such a 
mockery of our Saviour's entrance to Jerusalem 
attracted attention. Nayler and six of his asso* 
ciates were apprehended. On his examination^ 
he blasphemously defended all that had passed 
in his personification of the Lord ; he was ex- 
amined before a Parliamentary Committee in 
December, and it was there resolved * that James 
Nayler is guilty of horrid blasphemy — ^that he is 
a grand impostor and a great seducer of the 
people.* He was severely punished ^^ by the 
pillory and whipping, and at length recanted his 
atrocious extravagancies. The Friends expelled 
hiTn whilst the scandal was public^ but after his 
submission they again received him to their 
communiiy, and again he wrote and preached 
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with fame and approbation. He was robbed on 
one of his travels, beaten and left bound in a 
field, from whence he was conveyed to the house 
of one of the Friends where he soon after died iu 
1660."* 

" William Penn, in his preface to George Fox's 
* Journal,' page 26, lauds James Nayler most 
highly, and speaks of his life, writings, labours, 
and death, without one single syllable of censure, 
merely alluding to ' false and scandalous stories 
which priests, magistrates, judges, and people 
defamed hun about,' for the purpose of praismg 
additionally ' this worthy,' who, he says, ' was so 
filled with divine motions that he suflfered him- 
self to be stocked, stoned, beaten, whipped, and 
imprisoned.' 

*' Modem Friends would have us think that in 
testifying against his dreadful sin, by disowning 
him for a time, the Society was cleansed from 
all participation in it. It does not appear that 
Friends thought it necessary to disown any of his 
numerous followers, and they, to the present day, 
retain the unscriptural expression of those doc- 
trines which led him into it. Friends ought to 
shrink as much from that which caused his bias- 

* See "Biographical Dictionary," voL ix. p. 445. 
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phemy, as they wish us to think they did from 
his act.* Why they now detest the very mention 
of his name, and yet tenaciously retain the doc- 
trines and words which led him to sin, is a ques- 
tion they ought to consider. James JSTayler's 
sin is not the only one which has openly resulted 
from the doctrine of ' the light.' In America, 
the Society has been divided almost equally for 
many years past : one half are avowed Unitarians^ 
whilst the others profess to be quaker Christians* 
In the North of Ireland, the same thing occurred ; 
and, in numerous individual cases, we have seen 
the same fatal error developed. 

" It is the natural end of the unscriptural doc- 
trine of a ' saving light,' which originated in the 
proud heart of men, too lofty in their own imagi- 
nations to be subjected to the written and revealed 
will of God. They wanted to be independent, and 
to save themselves ; and in their miserable wisdom 
they have invented what they call their ^ testi- 
monies,' and ' peculiar doctrines ;' and these their 
followers are bound to observe with a stringency, 
greater far than they require for the Holy Law 
of the Lord." 

" We see it in the case of the heathen, as well 

* See Appendix^ p. 5. 
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as in the case of the Friends — ^that so long as the 
human heart can escape havmg to humble itself 
before God, as entirely worthless and unpro- 
fitable, and to accept the righteousness of another 
instead of its own, there is nothing so vile, 
degrading, or preposterous, to which it will not 
descend." 

" Now tell me," said Susanna, " if our worthy- 
predecessors were, as thee seems to think, follow- 
ing their own imaginations, instead of being 
under the influence of immediate inspiration from 
Heaven, as they profess to have been, how does 
thee account for the miracles which attended 
George Fox^s ministry, and which attest, as we 
think, his mission to have been from the Al 
mighty?" 

" I do not deny that he had a mission to fulfil. 
Every one has.- He was unquestionably a man 
of marvellous natural talent and genius; of a 
most pure life, and of a decidedly religious turn of 
mind. He had a splendid imagination^ which was 
uncurbed by the stem disciplme of theological 
study. He had a most powerful will, capable 
of resolving; and then, with indomitable per- 
severance, he carried out the idea his imagination 
had conceived of originating a religious Society ; 
of founding a sect of which he should be the 
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acknowledged father. Quick in his pferception 
of the errors which abounded in the Protestant 
church, then scarce free from the tranunels of 
the Romish yoke, he seized on them with a fierce 
delight, as subjects of his denunciations. The 
haughty, self-righteous pride with which he wrote 
and spoke to those magistrates and clergymen 
who were the especial objects of his dislike, bears 
witness that he did, indeed, merit the character 
given of him by his contemporaries, as 'a man 
of imperious manner, and of Luciferian pride.' 
He was, besides, a fanatical visionary, and readily 
jdelded to the irresistible influence which im- 
pelled him on. 

" The miracles which he records in his journal 
are curious evidences of the state of his mind. 
Whilst he preached, he says, ' with great power, 
the people shook at my words, and twice the 
steeples of the churches shook also.' His touch 
restored persons to health; and his curse not 
unfrequently drew down swift woe on the \m- 
happy offenders. It was by 'a waft of death' 
from him, he tells us, that Oliver Cromwell 
received his death summons.* Magistrates and 
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* " I met Oliver Cromwell riding into Hampton Court 
Park, and, before I came to him, as he rode at the head of 
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officers who intended to be harsh towards him, 
were, he tells us, miraculously prevented, and 
forced to speak kindly, and ' come under/ On 
one occasion, he says, he was at Derby, disputing ; 
that his opposers 'ran into wordsj^' and then 
* the power of God thundered among them, and 
they did fly like chaff before it.' No further 
explanation of this miraculous interposition in 
his favour is given ; but it would seem the thun- 
der had not lessened the power of the ' opposers,' 
for they sent him to prison on that occasion for 
blasphemy. 

" Another miracle of his was, that when Oliver 
Cromwell had ordered a national fast, because of 
the continued drought, George Fox summoned 
a large meeting of his followers, and immediately 
after the meeting, the rain fell in great torrents ; 
on which he wrote to the Protector, denouncing 
the fast. Voices came to him, and he had many 
visions. 

" At one time, he tells us, he ' was wrapt up in . 
a rapture in the Lord's power, and stepped up 
(it was in a church at Leicester) and asked the 

liis Life-guard, I saw and felt a waft, or apparition of 
death, go forth against him ; and, when I came to him, he 
looked like a dead man. The next day he was sick." — George 
Pox's « Journal," p. 2S2. 
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priest (who had desired a woman to keep silence 
in the church) Dost thou call this place — a steeple- 
house — a church ? or dost thou call this mixed 
multitude a church?' Fox was allowed to speak 
as long, and as uninterruptedly as he pleased, the 
priest and others quietly walking away. He 
says, Hhey were all on fire, and the Lord's 
power and glory shined over all/ ("Journal,'' 
page 16.) 

" Again, he assures us of another miracle, thus : 
' One morning, as I was sitting by the fire, a 
great cloud came over me — a temptation beset 
me, and I sat stiU. It was said, " All things 
came by nature;" and the elements and stars 
came over me, so that I was in a manner quite 
clouded with it. But as I sat still and said no- 
thing, the people of the house perceived nothing. 
And as I sat still under it, and let it alone, a 
living hope, and a true voice arose in me, which 
said, "There is a living God who made all 
things." Immediately the cloud and temptation 
vanished away, and life rose over it all.' ( " Jour- 
nal,'' page 15.) 

"On another occasion he tells us, that a priest 
having accused him of calling himself Christ, he 
explained that Christ was in them, except they 
be reprobates, and that ' it was Christ, the eter- 
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nal power of God, that spoke in me, at that 
tune, unto them: not that I was Christ.' With 
this explanation, he says, the people were satis- 
fied; but not the priest, to whom he then ad- 
dressed himself. ' I called the accuser, Judas ; 
was moved to tell him that Judas's end should be 
his ; that was the word of the Lord and of Christ 
through me to him.' And he adds, ' This Judas 
shortly after hanged himself, and a stake was 
driven into his grave.' ("Journal," page 62.)* 
Shall these things be compared to the attested 
miracles of Holy Writ? Many of them were 
undoubtedly the effects of his own over-heated 
imagination ; but the question to be considered 
is, — Ought we to place implicit faith on the doc- 
trine and teaching of any mortal man, when that 
doctrine and teaching goes beyond, or is opposed 
to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, which, 
let us not forget, do contain the whole coimsel 
of God?" 



* " Miracles, visions, and revelations, are the mighty boast 
of the church of Home — ^the contrivances of an artful, cun- 
ning clergy, to impose upon an ignorant, credulous laity. 
They are, indeed, so far from being any proof of the true 
church, that they are rather a proof of the felse ona They 
are, as we see, the distinguishing mark of Anti-Christ." — New- 
ton on the Prophecies, 
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" I am sorry to see thee has so bad an opinion 
of Friends," said Susanna. 

" Do not mistake me," she replied. " It is of 
quakerism I am now speaking — ^not of quakers. 
There are very many individual quakers who are 
totally ignorant of the doctrines of quakerism. 
They are purposely kept in ignorance of them. 
There are confessions of belief in the Saviour, 
and of reverence for the Bible, to be found in 
abundance in the writings of Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
&c., &c. — ^these are the portions which many 
Friends take as the whole, and which they 
believe contains the profession of quakerism ; but, 
when you look into the writings of these men, you 
see what they meant. They meant their confes- 
sion of Christ only in a non-natural sense. If 
they call him Mediator, Atoner, Saviour, Re- 
deemer, Christ — ^it is all the same. They mean 
'Christ within,' the 'holy seed' in themselves 
That is the alone object of their adoration. That 
it is which 'mediates,' 'atones,' 'saves,' 're- 
deemeth,' as Mr. Penn clearly says in his ' Chris- 
tian Quaker ;' and George Fox, in his ' Great 
Mystery.' The weighty Friends of the present 
day worship the same ' principle.' You know they 
say, ' Friends of every generation endorse the 
opinions of George Foxand his contemporaries,' and 
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they know well what those opinions were. Joseph 
John Gumey was quite alive to this grand error 
of quakerism ; he laboured assiduously to correct 
it, and to have the confession of belief in the 
Lord Jesus Christ adopted by the Society in the 
literal and natural meaning of the words, and you 
know he was contemptuously called a Trinitarian 
for so doing. It was by his efforts that the extracts 
from the yearly meeting epistles of 1829 and 
1830 are now enrolled among your rules in the 
*Book of Disciplii3ie,' and I would hope that 
many of the Friends now are more his disciples 
than George Fox's; but whilst the Society re- 
tains those fearfully unchristian writings, and is 
found sajdng, ^ we endorse them,' it is needful to 
draw your attention to them, and to invite you 
to leave a sect which insults the Saviour, and 
perils the souls of all who are found in it." 

^'^How does thee reconcile George Fox'a hav- 
ing been acknowledged to be a Christian, with 
the view thee now takes of his religion?" 

** I do not try to reconcile it. The contradic- 
tion seems to me so great, that I marvel how any 
intelligent and right-minded reader of the Bible 
could have been misled by him. There was in 
his time, as there is now, a multitude who do 
not take the trouble to find out what they ought 
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to believe, or what to reject. To save themselves 
trouble, they will blindly follow any master 
mind that wishes to lead them. We know, too, 
that sometimes men of understanding fall into 
error. What led others astray need not influence 
us. Many persons believe themselves to be 
Christians, and deceive themselves — for they are 
not. Let us make sure of the matter for our- 
selves." 

" Common sense," said Susanna, " would lead 
us to think, we ought at least to make ourselves 
thoroughly well informed on the subject; and 
then, if we find that the views of ' our worthy 
predecessors,' and the 'peculiarities' and * testi- 
monies' they have left us are congenial to the 
Bible, and to our own perceptions of right and 
wrong, we ought to adhere to them." 

" Well," replied Lucretia, " I would ask no 
more of any Friend; only, do not take it for 
granted that you have * the truth,' without first 
ascertaining what is truth?" 

" I fear," said Susanna, smiling, " we should 
have to transgress the rules at the very outset. 
Any inquiry of the kind would be what Jenefer 
calls, 'putting head knowledge against inspira- 
tion,' and ' seeking for carnal aid in the under- 
standing of spiritual truth.' It is very puzzling," 

VOL. I. u 
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she added, bitterly. " We must either slavishly 
and stupidly* surrender our own intellect, and 
perhaps be led sadly astray in the end, or incur 
great censure if we admit a doubt of the . ' best 
wisdom ;' or, we must adopt the most prevailing 
habit — ^think little about religion, and so pass 
quietly and happily through life." 

" That would do very well," replied Lucretia, 
" if there were no heeafter ; but, my dear cousin 
there is ; and each of us must for ourselves alone, 
and apart from every other mortal, answer for the 
use we have made of the faculties Grod has given 
us, and for the manner in which we have accepted 
or refused His offered salvation. Friends thought 
so and so, will not do at that dread day. It will 
be, * You had God's revealed will in the Bible : 

* The following curious passage is taken from the " Memoir 
of Lord Jeffirey." It shows how the habit of indifferentism 
has wrought among the Friends. " Did you ever hear that 
most of the Quakers die of stupidity — actually and literally ? 
I was assured of the £a.ct the other day by a very intelligent 
physician, who practised for twenty years among them, and 
who informs me that few of the richer sort live to be fifty, but 
die of a sort of atrophy, their cold blood just stagnating, by 
degrees, among their flabby fiit. They eat too much (he says), 
take too little exercise, and, above all, have no nervous ex- 
citement. The affection is known in this part of the country 
(Liverpool) by the name of the Quaker* s Disease, and more 
than one half of them go out so." 
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did you, or did you not, obey it? Heaven, and 
all its untold wealth of glory, vtbs offered for 
your acceptance on certain conditions. (See 
Acts ii. 38.) Have you performed those condi- 
tions? They are clearly and unmistakeably 
written in the Bible, in language so clear. that a 
child can understand them — ^that a wayfaring 
man cannot err in discovering them.' 

" As surely as it was the chief priests and 
Pharisees of old, who led the multitude to cry 
out, ^ Crucify him ! crucify him !' so to the pre- 
sent day, it is the hypocritical professors and 
leaders of the people, who lead them to deny and 
to reject the precious Saviour; who entangle 
the simple and ignorant in a web of sophistry 
and mysticism, and so beguile them to destruc- 
tion." 

" That is just what Friends say of priestcraft," 
replied Susanna; "that it is the main object of 
priestism to destroy Christianity if possible; and, 
if not, to check its development." 

" I know," answered Lucretia, " that nothing 
can exceed the bitter hatred which Friends* 
writings show to the Protestant clergy. 'Anti- 
Christian hirelings .... so glued to the love of 
money that there is none like them in malice^ 
rage, and cruelty, who learn the heathenish art 

u2 
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and trade of preaching, the work of Anti-Christ, 
and the mystery of iniquity, got up in the dark 
night of apostasy.' These, and such like, are 
the terms in which the meek Friends, with Robert 
Barclay at their head, are wont to indrdge, when 
•writing of the clergymen of England's church; 
but bad names do not make bad. men : and * if, 
from time immemorial, there has always been an 
organized body in every community, claiming 
the government of thought, conscience, faith, 
and worship,' enforcing its pretensions, and 
sustaining its claims, by the utmost power within 
its reach; none bind their followers in more 
stringent bonds than do the Friends — ^none so 
load their disciples with outward as well as mental 
fetters — none so crush out the spirit of religious 
inquiry, or so unmercifully cast off their offend- 
ing brethren ; yet the maligned Church of England 
opens wide her bosom to all, and gives a large 
Christian liberty to her members to think as they 
will, and act as they please, provided only their 
conduct is conformable to decency. She provides 
them with a Scriptural creed. She warns, 
instructs, and cheers her children, and ever invites 
the sinner to attend her courts, and hear the 
gospel preached. She needs not to notice the 
malignant names Friends bestow upon her 
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honoured ministers, — their ' witness is in heaven/ 
and ' their record is on high ;' and their active, 
useM lives, and blessed deaths, tell of their true 
and faithful service in the vineyard of the Lord. 
There is liberty in the Church of England ; and 
therefore tyrants hate it. There is simple 
Christianity preached within its walls ; therefore 
the people love it. The law of the Lord, and the 
gospel of Christ's salvation, echoes and re-echoes 
through its aisles ; therefore the multitude press 
into it. It honours God in the public reading 
of His Word, and the teaching of His commands; 
and therefore He has blessed it. The British 
empire recognises its usefulness and faithfulness, 
and supports it; therefore its opponents envy 
its temporalities, decry its merits, and, with 
frantic malignity, seek to annihilate it." 

" I have heard Friends say," answered Susanna, 
" that no member of the Church of England could 
defend its system : that the pride and wealth of 
the bishops, and the idle lives they lead, are so 
notorious, that every one knows it is only for 
the loaves and fishes they uphold the steeple- 
houses." 

"Friends saying so does not establish the 
fact," replied Lucretia. " They call all clergy- 
men 'blacklegs,' 'hirelings,' and such-like.. Nor 
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are Friends one whit less severe on evangelical 
dissenters. William Penn^ in his ^ Quakerisni^ a 
new nickziame for Christianity/ page 165, says, 
^ Dissenters are an iQ-bred, pedantic crew, the 
bane of reason and pest of the world; the old 
incendiaries of mischief; the best to be spared 
of mankind. Against whom the boiling ven- 
geance of an irritated God is ready to be poured 
oat,' &c. The Church of England does not 
claim perfection, nor any miraculous wisdom, nor 
superhuman intelligence, for its ministrations. 
We cannot read the hearts of the bishops, but 
we know they have the regulation of the clergy, 
with whom the laity have to do; and whilst we 
find in them that piety and learning which enables 
them to perform their duties so usefully and 
unostentatiously ; whilst we see that they are the 
ministers of education to the young, counsel to 
aU, and comfort to the aged and the dying — ^it is 
unreasonable to say that those who appoint their 
nuBUtrati.™ f»r Ln, ^ Uep ovSght U». 
those duties are faithfully performed, should be 
held up to opprobrium, at the arbitrary will of 
Friends, who know nothing whatever of the cares 
and responsibilities which are inseparable from 
the office of a Christian bishop. But if the mis- 
conduct of individuals is to be ccmsidered proof 
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of the falsity of a system, would Friends be 
better off than other societies? Have they none 
unwise among them? None ignorant? None 
hypocritical? None scandalous? Our Saviour 
has given one unerring proof of true discipleship 
— ^that is, love. Do Friends love the Church of 
England? No: they hate it, denounce, decry, 
defame, and lose no opportunity of casting oppro- 
brium upon it and its ministers. Does the 
Church of England love the Friends ? Yes : she 
believes them to be in error, and prays that God 
would bring them into the way of righteousness. 

" George Fox, in his * Great Mystery,' page 
267, says, 'Such as differ from us differ from 
Christ. You, all priests and teachers, who call 
yourselves ministers since the days of the apostles, 
who inwardly are ravened from the Spirit of God, 
are turning and have turned all people from the 
light to the darkness ; and so have kept thousands 
and millions of souls in danmation, and turning 
and keeping them in the path and way unto 
heU.' 

"As Friends still say they * endorse the 
opinions of George Fox,' &c., and as the spirit of 
railing is still manifested, a few of the names he was 
wont to use, when writing of the Protestant clergy, 
I will repeat to you. ' Some of his sweet worda^ 
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were these: Conjurers, thieves, robbers, Anti- 
christs, witches, devils, scarlet-coloured beasts, 
bloodhounds, lizards, moles, tinkers, green-headed 
trumpeters, wheelbarrows, gimcracks, whirlpools, 
whirligigs, moon calfs, threadbare tatterdemalions, 
serpents, vipers, ministers of the devil, devils 
incarnate, devil driven dungy gods,' &c. &c. 
(Leslie's 'Works,' vol. 2, p. 99.) William Penn, 
in ' The Guide Mistaken,' printed 1668, page 18, 
says, 'Whilst the idle, gormandizing priests of 
England run away with £150,000 a year, under 
pretence of God's ministers, no sort of people 
have been so universally the very bane of soul 
and body of the universe as that abominable 
tribe, for whom the theatre of God's most dread- 
ful vengeance is reserved, to act their eternal 
tragedy upon,' &c. Such is the language used 
by men whom the Society of Friends to the pre- 
sent day believe to have been incapable of error, 
even in the appropriation of a word : for were it 
possible they could have been mistaken in the 
minor matters on which they dogmatized, doubts 
would naturally arise of their infallibility on 
those graver and soul-important doctrines which 
they originated, and substituted for the saving 
truths of the gospel. 

" Friends resist the payment of those moneys 
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which the law of the land has apportioned for 
the maintenance of the pastors of the church; 
and by stimulating others to do so, they have 
often grievously impoverished the clergymen and 
their families, especially in Ireland: whilst no 
Friend can say he has ever been wronged, or his 
means lessened, by them; except when, by his 
obstinate resistance to the law of the land, he 
has drawil down on himself costs, which simple 
honesty would have rendered unnecessary." 

" Honesty !" exclaimed Susanna- " Does thee 
call our * Christian testimony' against paying 
tithes dishonesty?" 

" If things were called by their right names, 
it would often do much in clearing away error," 
she replied. " A Friend takes a farm, suppose. 
He ascertains the rent, and the particulars of all 
the charges upon it. Tithe is one of them. He 
bargains, and calculates, and agrees to take it at 
a certain sum, which he knows will yield him a 
profit. Then when he comes into possession, he 
pays the other charges, but, under the pretence 
of a scruple of conscience, he refuses to pay the 
tithe, which sum he quietly puts into his pocket. 
Is that honesty? Joseph John Gumey winced 
at the dishonesty he was forced to practice. He 
* laboured hard to satisfy his own mind, and to 
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make the wrong appear the right; but he could 
not. In a note at page 203 of his ' Keligious Pecu- 
liarities/ he admits the fact, that lands are sold 
to Friends at a lower price than they otherwise 
would be, on account of the claim for tithe on 
them, whidi, he says, 'can be legally claimed, 
and will be actually taken;' and he says 4t is 
sometimes remarked that, in refusing to pay 
tithes, Friends withhold the property of their 
neighbour, and thus involve themselves in a 
breach of common integrity.' No sophistry can 
alter this plain statement of fact. To keep back, 
under any pretence, the money which another 
has a lawful right to, is as undoubted dishonesty 
as if one entered into another man's house and 
stole his goods." 



END OF VOL. I. 
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